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TO THE 
YOUNG WITTS 


Of Both 


UNIV ER SIT TIES. 


pa Hough I doubt not of more powerful and ſea- 
PMA IRS ſonabler proviſion againſt that deſtructive 
3s Sl contagion of Pyrroniſm,which, not long ſince, 
—— |; begun to take fr *e/h beart:Yet, hearing no 
news of any publick Cauteriz4tion apply'd to that Ti 
mourof Glanvil's, w® has rag'd nowfulltwoyears ; me- 
thought this ſilence of my Betters turwd the task upon 
my weakneſs,if not to avert,at lerſt to open@& expoſe to be 
| tornin pieces by eloquenter Pens the injuſtice of that Ca- 
_ impos d onthe whole Profeſſion of Philoſophers. 
| Refle&T then O flouriſhing Englands fertileſt hope | the 
: Toy andCrown of your Mother,whoſebeholding you-with 
' pleaſure ſwells her filent breaſt ! refle&, I ſay,and ſeri. 
ouſly ruminate what you ſtrain to hve and grow to;what 
| perſons you hope and covet to become hereafter: whether 
| wiſe and skilful to govern Chriſtian Life and Manners : 
or 4 crew of Rhetoricians, pleaſantly tattling unknown 
and uncertain things ; aud betraying thoſe under your 
| Tuition into all Precipices that fall in their way: For,for 
A 2 ſuch 
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The Preface 
ſuch blind ones,and leaders of the blind, He ſets you ont 


to the world,who inculcates to your England the Vanity 
of Dogmatizing or promiſing Truths. l 
I am not angry with the Man,who, with a great deal | 
of wit and an unfordable ſtream of eloquence(which will 
ripen with bis years ) proſecutes what he propoſes to 
himſelf, and takes for a truth; not without ſome ſavour | 
of Modeſty : for, neither does be derogote from Faith the 
power of teaching its Tenets,nor diſclaim all hope of at- 
tainingScience bereafter through a laborious amaſſment 
of Experiments. But he points to acertain perſon(whou: 
be owns bis Maſter ) that, giving us the Heads of ſome | 
Books be bad written,thus concludes the ſecond, Here it * 
15 where the chief Foundations of Pyrroniſm are laid;and 
that mainly eſtabliſhr, that NOTHING IS KNOWN, 
Well, indeed, may the Future deſpair, if the pains of ſo | 
may Ages have brought it but to this, that there's no- 
thing known. Haweythen,the ſo many magnificent ſtru- 
Fures of your Colledges been devis'd, only to delude the 
People with a deal of pretty talk, not a jot advancive of 
Reaſon? Have ſo many prodigious wits of your Ance- 
ers been ſent abroad over all the ChriſtianWWorld,but to + 
ſell Smoak and Bubbles for Fewel s &» Pearls? Hawe you 
yourſelves the patience to be till d on through ſo many 
years exerciſes , only to the like emptineſs? Scorn aud 
hate that ſo foul a reproach ſhould be caſt on the Fame 
of all paſt Ages, and preſent induſtry, 
But, what,at length,has enveigled into theſe conceits 
that. great Interpreter of Epicurus, a Man never to my | 


ts 


my | fick, as oft as there falls occaſion of ſetting themſelves, 


To the Reader. 
bearing, miſ-ſpoken of, either for Wit,or Life and Man- 


ners? Since I'm utterly a ftranger to his Privy-Councils, 
[le tell you what his Book ſeems to offer. There are two 
Sciences conteſted about : Phyſick and Metaphyſick( be- 
tween which that of the Soul and Morals take their 
places ). The Firſt, content with few experiments, 
urpriſes Truth by vertue of Demonſtration , and 
fixes it by that force which alone is inerrable, viz. the 
power of our ſpiritual Intelle&. This eye alone pierces in- 
to the ſtrength of Contradifton; and is onlily certain and 
neceſſary, as far as it ſcapes ore-ſhadowing by the ſenſes: 
but, it is not overlaviſh too, in making uſe of them;and 
adwances in growth by refleQing on it (elf its inmoſt 
eye. Phyſick is more florid, and with a Vernal look,as 
it were, ſooth's our ſpirit inclin'd to Body. 'Tis more a= 
bundant in Experiments,and meer Hiſtorical almoſt,un- 
leſs aſſiſted and forc d into Rules by this its Companion. 
That many court this gay one, no wonder, and ſlight ber 
Elder Siſter as twere but dry leaves; whereas, yet, on her 
tis the Gallant depends,nor without ber help and Prin- 
ciples borrow d from ber, is able ſcarce todemonſtrate a- 
ny thing and advance by Cauſes connetedly. The igno- 
rance of this neceſſity has bin the ruin of this Author,and 
many great Mens endeavours; nay, and will be, 'till the 
utter deſpair of getting forward teach firſt a retreat back, 
again to ſettle Principles. 
Another rubb is the unbridled Impudence of wery ma- 
ny Moderns,who loudly crack of Ariſtotle and Metaphy- 
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out. They fill the Book.Sellers Shops with mighty Tomes: | 
they commterſec tbe Higheſt knowledge by pompous skir- 
miſhes in their own ſchools ;, and by wonderful promi- 
ſes enkindle the native ardour of Science. By theſe Arts 
they beap on themſelves the honours and fruits due to 
Science; they flouriſh gayly and are propos d tobe ador'd 
in the Chairs. Mean while,look but into the matter,and 
thoſe vaſt Mountains bring forth this ſolution of Que- 
ſtions, perhaps I, perhaps No. Hiſtories are related of 
what the Antients,what the Moderns have thought of a= 
ny propos 4 Theſis : z petty reaſons for the I or No ar e ſhot 
ont at random,as it were, from bands of Slingers or Ar- 
chers : ſo their Pages oet bredth, their Tomes bulk: but, 
when they come to give Tudgment, out Comes an Kdift to 
this purpoſe, All the Opinions arc probable, but, this 
laſt ſcems to me the more probable. J/hat conld be 
look'd for more ſilly from Midas's ears ? What blind 
Tireſias could not as truly give verdict of Colours, per- 
haps tis white, perhaps not ? What wonder now is it,if 
that ingenious Perſon derided ſuch folznm trifles ? And 
zmagiming theſe men,becauſe none contradicted it, enter- 
tainers of Ariſtotle and bis ſecret s,wholy nzgle Hed and 
contemn'd them. 

Tou,then, O Yong Branches, growing up into Wine to 
rejozce the hearts of Men!remembring that Vertue s the 
Mean hedg'd in by both Extreams, veith er diſclaim and 
deteſt Ariſtotle, nor ſuperſtit ionſly adore and embrace 
him. Thoſe things he has demonſtrate: 4, though but few 
and ſeeming contemptible ,jet receive, Ws the nature of | 


To the Reader; 


Principles to appear vulgar and deſpicable ; but there's 
not a ſtep can be made in Sciences without them.Thefoun- 
dations of Edifices lye buryed under ground, yet "tis they 
ſuſtain the magnificent and towring fabrick. They that 
ſlight Ariſtotle s Grounds muſt of neceſſity,being always 
in queſt of Principles, ever fall ſhort of Science. Yet,far 
worſe than theſe are they who feign and profeſs them- 

elves Ariſtotelians, and are Ignorants the while in the 
Method of Demonſtrating,C-negle& what He preſcribes: 
Circumwenters of Farents, Spiriters of Touth ; whom, 
enveigled with a ſhew of Philsſopby, they betray to wa- 
nity and prattle:worſt Enemies of the Commonwe alth;to 
which owing Touth adorn'd with Science &» Vertue,they 
pay it fooliſbly-confident, ſopbiſticate,and fitted by their 
education to ill and good alike. For you,let Ariſtotle be 
your Maſter, of few things indeed; but thoſe ſuch as 
frufifee into thouſands,viz. The whole race of ſeparated 
ſubſtances the things neceſſary to be fore-known to Phy- 
fical contemplation,and judgment,in fine,of experiments. 
You have now the Pleas of both ſides : tis your part to 
call aſide into Council with you that Candour and ſol- 
licitude which ſo weighty an affair deſerves. 


The moſt earneſt coveter of 


Your ſollid knowledge 


Trowas W nite, 
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| SCEPTICEKS 
| From all Title to Diſpute. 


I7 _ 
24 Firſt Plea, 
Zo There is Demonſtration and Science. 


kl I. Cepticiſm,born of Old by an unlucky miſcarriage 
of Nature, for her own Credit, carryed off the 

Fa Tongues of the Eloquent where it had long 
= | been foſtred, and buryed by the ſteddineſs of 
»- Chriſtian Faith ; this Monſter ſnatcht from the Teeth of 
55 Worms and Inſeqs, Peter Gaſſendus, a Man of a moſt 
piercing Sagacity, of neat and copious Eloquence, a moſt 
40 . Pleafing Behaviour and wonderful Diligence, by a kind 
of Magick has endeavoured to reſtore again to life. He 

65 a Perſon ( which is the ſtrangeſt of all ) moſt tenacious 
; of Catholick Faith, and never ſuſpected guilty of miſ> 
| chieyous Tenets : whereas, yet, this Scepticiſm is the = 

cc 
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2 Scepticks excluded from 'w 
' therof infinite Errors, and all Herefies, and that very fe.1* 
' ducing Philoſophy and vain fallacy which the Saints, | c 
warn'd by the Apoſtles, have taught us to beware of. 
Heard,this man,otherwilſe eminent in his paradoxical Exer-.! c 
citation againſt the Ariſtotel:ans, has dar'd to expoſe, not t 
vail'd, as before, and wandring like a Quean in. the dark, | 3 
but bold-fac'd and painted, to the Multicade and Market r 
: C 

E 

/ 


place. 
8 By his Example, the Author of The Vanity of Dogma- 
tizing has produc'd her amongſt us beauteouſly trick'd-up 
in Engliſh : He,too,a great Maſter of Wit and Eloquence. 1 
Nor indeed are vaſt miſchiets to be dreaded from Vulgar 1d 
heads. This is the occaſion of my undertaking ; and 
this my Deſign (if Heaven vouchſate to enlighten and: c 
guide my pen) to force back into her Grave this Carcaſs t 
that wonld be rivalling Science, and deliver her up a Feaſt 1 
to her former worthy Commoners. Come on: then, let's 
untie the knot of the Queſtion. O 
3- Since, then, 'tis of Science weare to ſpeak, its genius C 
would in ſome meaſure be look'd into. Nature her ſelf, © 
therefore, tcaches us, that Man is an Animal endued with 
Reaſon, to fit him for governing his Action, and Reaſon N 
is allowed to be That whereby what before was unknown Þ 
is rendred known: dayly Experience alſo convinces that V 
our Action confiſts for the moſt part in ſuch things as are Z 
ſubzeto an infinite and inſuperable mutability and varia» © 
tion: whence it comes to paſs,that that Vertue which is im- P 
mediateto ation cannot properly be called Science( fince i 
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all Titleto Diſpute<; 3 
\ | ris not infallible, andthe effe&t of demonſtrative Dif- 
s,. courſe) but a power of conzeQuring aptly ; and uſes 
f. commonly to be term'd Prudence, either properly or 
-..: derivatively ; properly, if it be concerning the thing 
}t to be, done, as to: its right proceeding from Reaſon ; 
c, | analogically, if of the ation or thing ro be done, as it 
2t regards {ome other inferior Faculty ſubſervient to the 
dominion of Realon. Now Prudence depends on two 
z-.\previous Powers, Art and Inference or Experiment. 
1p Art, though it ows its birth to Experience, yet is ſuſtai- 
e. ned by univerſall and unfailing Rales : But, it ſelf un- 
ar derſtand: not the neceſlary and indefeCtible efficacy of 
1d its Rule ; but iscontent with the teſtimony of evyer- 
ad correſponding effefts. Inference, or Experience for 
als the moſt part is true, but necellicates not atlenr, becauſe 
iſ} not univerſal. 
ts 4+ Setting this therefore aſide, 'ris clear the Decrees 
of Art,fince the is veracious, have nece{litating and ne- 
1s ccllarily conneQted Principles , which force the efte& 
If, of Art to be not poſlibly otherwiſe than as Art teaches 
ith 'twill ſucceed. Whence follows, that rhe ſubj<& 
{5n Matter of Science and Art is the ſame ; and every Art 
wn bas a proper Science due to it (elf, if the nat ice of Man 
hat would ſtretch to attain it. But, the ſame warning we þ 
are gave before concerning Prudence, muſt be repeated 
ja- concerning Science. For, as he who behayes himſelf 
m- prudently inany Artifice, is not therefore eſteem'd and 
nce ſtil'd a prudent man; but only he who 1:9htly tempers 
'tis:; B 2 his 


4 Scepticks excluded from 
his Action in as mach as 'tis Humane : (o, neither is * 
he, with propriety, to be called a knowing man, who 
skills the demonſtration of Duelling, or Verſifying ; 
but he that has the demonftration of thoſe things which 
are Principles for governing our life, in as much as 'tis 
Humane : Thechief whereof is chat which has merited- 
the term of Theology , or Metaphyſicks : the next is 
Ethicks: then Phyſicks, or Natural Science ; whe- 
ther, becauſe all corporeal Natures, or the World, is 
propoſed to the diſputation of men ; or becauſe, next 
Metaphyfical Contemplation , nothing ſo much ad- 
vances our defired Beatitude as Phyſicks. Nor yet 
are Mathematicks to be excluded ; both becauſe Onan- 
tity, their ſubje&, is the Veſture of thoſe bodies which 
Phyſicks ſpeculate rhrough ; as alfo, becauſe the Rules, 
and asit were, the demonſtrablenc(s of Natural things 
at every ſtep depends on them. Out of all which 'tis 
clear, that in nothing Equivocation. more lewdly cheats 
Man-kind , than in this term of K nowing, or Learned 
men. For, if Maſters in Sciences, analogically ſo cal- 
led, are not really worthy this name : - how much fur. 
ther off meriting ſo noble a Title are thoſe , whoſe 
ambition ſtreins no higher than, like Parrats, to repeat 
others ſentiments? and how maniteſtly pernicious are 
they that have the confidence to apply ſuch learning 
to the government of humane life; and vent poiſon, 
or at beſt, ſmoak , under the Reyerend. name of Sci- 
ence ? 
5. It 


o ' 
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&, It follows, that ſuch Science 'tis we propoſe to 
our ſelves as is beneficial to Humane life. And 
concerning this, three things offer themſelves to ouc 
enquiry. Whether there be at all any certainty atrain- 
able, atleaſt of one Propoſition or one Reaſonment, 
which we call a Sylogilm? At this hangs the next, 
Whether at leaſt, any Habir, or Series of more Truths - 
traced with certainty ( ſuch as generally are eſteem'd 
thoſe which Arithmeticiansand Geometricians profeſs) 
may be acquired by humane induſtry ? The laſt Que- 
ſtion, by moſt (at leaſt in pratiſe) diſpured (whate're 
in words they pretend ) is limited co Phyſicks and Me- 
taphyſicks ; whether about the objeQs of theſe any be- 
neficial Multitude of Truths may be ſpun out conne- 
edly ; as the Maſters in Mathcmaticks ſeem already 
to have done? And herein conſiſts the uſefulneſs of 
my diſcourſe ; and the deſparation or difficalty of this 
Concluſion compels me to clear the former ; which of 
themſelves by their own evidence had ſtood unſcru- 
pled, had.not the ſtep, and almoſt neceſſary conſe- 
quence they afford to the third, terrified thoſe who 
feel ſuch difficulty to yield this laſt. 

E. To work, then ; let us fix the firſt ſtep, and aſ-- 
ſert, as invincibly knowa, and unſhakable by any Art 
of the Scepticks, that What is is, or that what termi- 
nates and ſpecifies an Identical Propofition as its Ob- | 
zeQ is ſel-evident : as if we ſhould fay, that Peter is 
Peter, Wood 1s Wood, a ſtone is a ſtone ; and what-. 
ever: 


6 Scepticks excluded from 
ever others carry. as open-fac'd an Evidence.. The 
Scepticks I imagine,will laugh at this Axiom as fooliſh : 
becauſe Identical Propoſitions uſe to be excluded from 
the rank of Scientifical ones , and the Sciences them- 
ſelves ; as nothing at all advancing the underſtanding. 
But, by this their very laugh cthey'l yeild us the 
Victory ; as confeſling Evidence in theſe , however 
they be uſeleſs : And therefore that wherever the 
{ame neceſſity ſhall Intervene, there cannot want E- 
vidence. One thing in this poſition occurs a little 
cloudy, obſcuring it through a Miſt causd by the 
ſhadow of that moſt acute Perſon, Renatrs des Cartes; 
who, ſeverely prying to delcry the very firſt thing fal- 
ling under knowledge , beat it up at length to this, 
that the firſt thing every one knows, is, that Himſelf 
thinks. But, the diffecence of our Opinions, I con- 
ceive, has iprung from hence, that, whereas Science 
may be conſider'd both in its Generation and in its 
Subſiſtence ; He has taken the former Method, I the 
later. For, really, if we examine by what degrees 
Scienceis born in us, we ſec, the firſt thing that hap- 
pens 1s to have a paſſion made in us by Bodies; and 
the firſt evident thing that ſtrikes us is that we think, 
But, 1f, looking upon Science now exiſting, and as its 
rwere at reſt inus, we enquire what tis that faſten 
truth to our Minds, fo that we cannot doubt or, as 
'were, waver about it: Nothing will appear more 
ſimply or originally manifeſt then that what is zs, 
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wherein, ina manner, is formally included that what 


- 4s (os, that, whilſt it is, 1t cannot not-be 3 which, in- 


deed, is, that the underſtander is certain that the thing 
1s, or has a fixedneſs concerning the truth which is in 
him. 

7. It being determin'd that an Identical Propoſition 
1s evident , tis equally determin d that Propoſitions 
term'd ſelf-known are evident : for, if they be look'd 
iato,twill be clearly {cen,that a ſelf-known Propoſition 
is in ſome ſort compoſed of an Identical Propoſition 
and anothcr othcrwile evident, or taken for evident. 
For, there are two forts of (elf-known Propoſitions; 
one wherein the Generical Notion is predicated of a 
Species ; another wherein the Species are predicated 
diviſively of the Genys. Take theſe for Examples : 
A Man is an Animal : the ſenſe is, A Rational Animal 
is & ſort, or one of the Animals : The evidence of the 
Propoſition conſiſts in this, that the word Animal ſig- 
nifies, as it were formally in predication , to be one 
of the Animals; and the ward Rational denotes that 
whereby a Man is one of the Animals. Wherefore in 
this Propoſition, a Man is an Animal ; theſe two Pro- 
poſitions ſhrowd themſelves, one of the Animals is one 
of the Animals, and that other, that Rational is a de- 
terminer off Animality : Now this later is not affirmed, 
but taken for granted, either from Senſe as it were, or 
ſome other way ſuppoſed to be known and paſt doubt; 
and in force of the former Identification, tis concluded 
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that « Man i+4 a# Animal. In like manner when 'tis 
ſaid, Number is either even or odd, Bulk is either finite | 
or infinite; and whatever Predicates, contradiCorily | 
oppos'd , are predicated diviſively of a Subjze&t ; rwo | 
propoſicions Iye in them; one an Identical one, for | 
example, that even and not-even are all,or compriſe all | 
the kinds of Number ; and another otherwiſe known, 
vi%, Thar ſuch a Number, for example, Ten, is a cer- 
tain Number. This later is known as 1t were by ſenſe; 
or ſupposd, not affirm'd : The former is equivalent 
to this all Number is all Number ; and one of all the. 
Numbers, for example ; Ten, is atfirm'd to be one of} 
the even or odd, becauſe, by force of the contradiction 
berween even and not-even, even and odd muſt of ne- 
ceflity compriſe all Numbers, or even and odd and all 
Number be the ſame. 

8. The ſame force of Identity is alſo clear in a Sy- 
logiſm : For example, whenin the firſt Mood,or Bar-! 
bara, two ſelf-known propoſitions are taken and ano- * 
ther truth, unknown before, 13 concluded out of them. - 
As, when tisargu'd that Every Man is a living Crea- 
ture, becauſeevery Man is an Animal, and Every Ani. © 
mal is a living Creature : there s made an Identifica- 
tion of Max and living Creature ; or rather it is dilco- © 
vered by the double Idenrification of Animal with the 4 
Superior and Inferior. The force therefore of the Sy. *! 
logiſm whereby it fixes the mind in this Identity, tha tl 
Man is a living Creature, lies in nothing but this, thaf 8 
throug 
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through the former two Identifications it reſts fixed as 


: | to the Premitles. Plain therefore ris , rhat the light of 
/ ' an Identical Propoſitionſhews it ſelf both in ſelt-known 
3 | Propoſitions, and in thoſe which are concluded: by 
r | Sylogilms : and, which follows,cither that the truth of 
I] ' an Identical Propoſition is not evident, or elle that 


1, | ſelf-known propoſitions, and ſuch as are concluded 
-. by a legitimate Sylogilm are Evident and moſt cer- 
e: lain: and, that ir cannot be doubted, fo many truths 
1t . are palpably certain as can be reacht by a legitimate 
ne  deduftion of Sylogiſms. Since, therefore, he cannot 
of | be eſteem d other than a Mad Sot that ſhould deny 
\n the Evidence of an Identical propoſition ; he cannot 
'e- bereputed Rational who ſhould at all rejze& propoſe- 
411. tions ſelt-known , or colle&ed by legitimate Diſ- 
courlc. = 
Sy- 9: Be this, therefore, a Demonſtration a priors, 
ix.) as they term it, of this truth , that there is ſome cer- 
no- tainty or Science; that, fince tis undenyable that what 
-m, 75 7s, Or, an Identical Propoſition is true, and every 
ea. Propoſition, whether ſelf-known or Sylogiſtically- 
{n;.. concluded , has no other neceſſity than what ſhews 
504. it {elf in an Identical one ; there can be no doubt 
ſoo. of thele , unleſs Identical ones, too, be called in 
the queſtion. For, ſince, in alelf-known Propoſition, 
- Sy- tis Evident, chat the thing ſignified by one Term is 
chat that which 15 ſignified by the other: And in a Sylo- 
that giſtically-concluded Propoſition, it likewiſe appears, 
C 
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that becauſe A is B,and B is C,A too is C; or thiat,unleſs 
AbeC, 4 will not be A; for 'tis not A unleſs it be B, 
nor B unleſs it be C: Tis Evident that whatever is 
evinced by a legitimate Sylogiſm, has@eTame neceſlity 
as an Identical Propoſition. Since therefore 'twere 
meer perverſneſs, and ſuch as cannot fall into humane 
Nature, to doubt whether an Identical Propofi- 
tion be true ; tis abſolutely manifeſk that whatever is 
concluded by ligitimate diſcourſe out of ſelf-known 
Propoſitions is engrafted, beyond any danger of ambi- 
guity ; or, that there is Science of all ſuch like : And 
therefore that there is ſome Science, and that, indeed, 
of many truths. Now, that which either in a ſelf. 
known or in a Demonſtrated Propofition, is afſum'd 
beyond Identical ones is not capable either of truth or 
falſhood ; but, in a manner, is taken by way of ſnppo- 
ſition ; as if 'twere ſaid, if be be a Man ; if it be an A- 
nimal :1 ſay, for as much as Man or Animal are the ſubs, 
jects of the Propoſitions or Premilies. 


Second 
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Second Plea... 
The Scepticks alledge nothing Sollid. 


"My Ow, to the Scepticks, or Scepticiſm it ſelf. 
| VV What ſays the Sceptick ? Though, ſays he, 


nothing be certain, yet many things appear true to us; 


and, out of ſuch appearance we proceed to Operation. 
Thou entangleſt thy ſelf, Sceptick ! for, how, whilſt, 


in common, it moſt clearly appears to thee that no- 


thing is true ; yet aſſerteſt thou, in particular, - that 


this appears to theetrue? Can thele two ſtand toge- 


ther ; ir appears that none of thoſe things propoſed us 


are true; andat the ſame time, 1t appears that ſome 
of them are true ? Beſides, if any thing appears true, 
tis becauſe ic deceives us with the face and fimilitude 
of certain or true, ( which two, as to us, ſpeak the 
ſame thing 3 for, we ſay,that is certain which we know 
to be true, or which is true to us) : Bur, tis clear, we 
cannot affirm any thing to be like another, if we know 
not that other : If therefore, there be amongſt us no 
Certainty, or nothing known to be true; nothing can 
ever be or appear [ike Certainty amongſt Men. 'Tis, 
therefore , ſtark folly to joyn theſe two rogther, there 
75 nothing certain, or ther s no Certainty ; and yet 
lome things appear certain. 

C 2 2, For 
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2. Forall that, the Sceprick will Rand to it, that at 


leaſt this appearance is enough for humane Adtion : 
ſince all Action is fingular, that is, in infinite Circum- 
ſtances upon which Demonſtration has no- force, but 
only Prudence, or the power of conjeuring which 


is to be prefer'd before other, Notwithſtanding ; if — 


the Action be truly humane, that is, purely and tho- 


roughly govern'd by Reaſon, this Sceptical appear- 
ance is not enough for it, For, firſt, fince Prudence- 


1s an: IntelleQual vertue, it cannot be indifferent to- 


Truth and Fallity ; but always tenacious of truch. In | 


Action, therefore, govern'd by Prudence two things 
All under conſideration ; that which is moſt conſpicu- 
ous and ſpy d by every one is, whether the Action be 
like to. attain its immediate and next end, to which 
'tis deſtin'd : And this for the moſt part is uncertain; 
bur wichall, in this conſiſts not the primary effe& of 
Prudence , but acertain faculty of gueſſing, which 
they call Sagacity. The other thing , wherein eſpe-. 
cially Prudence plays its part, is whether this Action 
be to: be done bere and ſo. : For which it ſuffices that 
ewo things be certain ; One, that the Actor is led by 
no Paſſion; the-other, that he has uſed pains , or dil- 
quiſition enough ; which depends on the former; ſince 
that will not fall ſhort, unleſs ſome Paſſion makes the- 
Actor precipitate. But , as far as the ſoul proves de- 
ficient in theſe two, ſomuch, too, ſhe deviates from, 
the Rule of Prudence. Now, theſe two may be very 


clear 
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| clear to an experienced Perſon. Farther, this Teret, 
again, of the Scepticks fails of ſufficiency for Aion 1n 
- © the very firſt root of Acting, viz. Whether any thing 
rt | be tobe done, or whether Action be wholly to be 
ſuſpended: For, in vain the underſtanding tugs at it, 
f—/what Action to perform ; unleſs it be firſt evident 
. | that ſomething is to be ated : They therefore, who: 
| profeſs not ſo much as this is known, that ſomething 
e- . fometimes is to be done, cannot be mov'd to Adtion 
o. | out of pure underſtanding. Nor can it be reply'd 
n ; that ir appears to the Sceptick he is to At: For, fince 
s Appearing is common to- true and falſe; Nay, fince 
. tis known that falſe is ofr-times more probable and 
e- apparent, than true 3. tis plain that neither Probability 
h in general, nor the greater Probability can have any 
1: forceat all ro cauſe Aflent, But, if one has not af- 
F fented to this Univerlal propoſition , ſomething is to 
h be done; tis plain that, as to pure Reaſon, he has no- 
-. Principle of Acting : And, if he has any other principle 
n beſides, Reaſon, the Action , as far as it ſprings from: 
\t that, is not Rational, Ir muſt therefore be concluded 
y that all action of the Scepticks is utterly not-humane, 
{. but only Brutal; as riſing purely from ſenſe and ima- 
e ination : Or , rather worſe than Brutal ; in as 
e much as they force Reaſon to ſubmit to and ſerve: 
>. Henle. 
m1 | 3- But, that which highlyeſt croſſes this Se& is,. 
y *hat Profeſſors of Science much underyallue them- 
ar- : ſelyes,, 
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{e]ves, if they vouchſafe to diſpute with them or en- 
dure to hear them babble. For, ſince in all humane- 
nature,'-rio Set is-ro be found more addicted to prattle; 
and more greedy of that vanity which follows tinck- 
ling Cymbals : At what a diſtance will they be from 
their Beatitude, if among the adorers of Science they 
be not iallow'd 'to vent their rrifles ?. Let us, theres 
fore, fairly weigh this, whether they are to be admit- 
ted among the Profeffors of Learning. Scientifical 
Perſons, then, arc either Maſters or Diſciples ; thar is, 
ſuch as have already attain'd the habit of Science, or 


ſuch as endeavour after it, or are f{eekers-of truth. 


Since , therefore, tis plain, the Scepticks profeſs not 


themſelves Poſſeſſors of the Science-; it remains they 


are to be reckoned among the ſeekers; wherefore,fince 
this contradids it ſelf, that one ſhould ſeck what he 
thinks is no where, or at leaſt, which diſpairs poſſible 
to be found; in vain they declare themſelves Candi. 
dates or ſeckers after Sciences. Add to this, that, 
ſince they neither admit ſelt-known Propoſitions, nor 
ahy legitimate Conſequence of Diſcourſe ; they have 
no way or Method of ſeeking, or any trace from which 


to commence their ſearch : But, if they admit any ot - 


theſe -rwo, they cannot but acknowledge ſomething 

certain. | 
4. It ought, therefore, be objecGied, at the very be- 
gining, to fuch contemners of Sciences z what attempt 
you ? what's your aim? How have you the confidence 
cc 
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N- |, attaque any one that's truly a man ? For, whence 
Ic- ' ſhall what you ſay derive any appearance ? Is it not 
le, juſt ro preſs on you to prove firſt whatever you aſſume; 
k- | 2nd this without ever coming-to an end? You there- 
M ' fore, will never be able to aſſume any thing that can 
EY * prove our Terets falle or uncertain. Again, will you 
'& uſe any. other form of Diſcourle then Sylogiſtical ?. 
It But, this you deny to be evident and: certain. You, 
cal therefore, come but to deride,fillily to play the Rooks, 
Band chatter figmencs like Poctical Magpies. Youl 
or. reply, perhaps, you diſpute ad hominem (as they term 
th. it), and ſhew, out of thoſe things which our ſelves 
1t have accepted, that what we teach thereupon has no 
EY certainty. What's your meaning ? If indeed you 
EE endeavoured this in any one Tenet, it might be allow'd 
he you to try what you were able to do : But, if univer- 
ble ſally you affert us unable to make good Conſequences, 
dt- you call us Beaſts and delerve not the hearing. And, 
you your ſelves, how will you evince any. one Conſe. 
quence to beill? Will you tell us how it ought to be, 
to be good, you I lay that grant none to be evident ? 
'Again, why will ours be falſe, and yours good ? But, 
if you afhrm your own noc good neither ; what mad- 
> nels poſſeſſes you, that you cannor ſuffer. us ro reſt 

cven in our Error; when. you neither can nor ſtrive 
© to exempt us from erring? Tis ſweeter , ſure, to be- 
NP* lieve one-ſelf in the light, then to know one-ſelf in 


Act darkneſs and all light hopeleſs. 
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5. In fine, To what purpoſe do we amaſs Argu- 
ments againſt thoſe, who, as far as in them lies, have 
put off Humane Nature, and made themſelves Beaſts ? 
For, if to Reaſon be to adyance our ſelves, out of cer- 
tain and known things, to things before unknown and 
uncertain; and nothing be certain : neither isany 
Reaſoning poſlible ; nor conſequently any power of 
reaſoning ; or Animal endowed with ict. But, if no- | 
thing be certain, nothing, too, will be true , ſince that ; 
1s certain which we ſee to betrue; that is, truth had, | 
our Truth true to vs, True by which we are true. For, 
clear it is, that our Nature is covetous of Truth in it 
ſelf; that, when we or our underſtanding is true, being 
impregnated with this Truth , it may bz made opera- | 
tive, and Maſter of all things without ic; or, that ic 
may purſue uſeful things, fear ſuch as are to be fear'd | 
contemn things contemptible, and reject all manner of ! 
counterfeit ſcare-crows. He fraſtrates, therefore, the | t 
whole bent of Nature, that denies there's any certainty; } S 
and utterly evacuates, as Nature her ſelf, ſoallo her | tl 
moſt vehement defire and aim. What need I mention | is 
Humane Conwerſation, but eſpecially Negotiation ? | R 
for, if there can be nothing certainin Humane matters, ! fc 
why do we inſtruct Intants and Boys ? why ſtrive we}! 2 
to perſwade Youth into thoſe things which ſeem True fa 
tous? for, if there be no certaiaty acquirable, tis ro} th 
be judg'd wholly inditterent whac every Youth daes, | £4 
or whither he tends: Elpecially, fince not ſo much as} * 
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this is certain , that one thing is more probable than 
another ; and far leſs, that what now is more probable 
will be ſo when the Boy comes to-choole it. 


— 
— —  — — — _—_— 


Third Plea. 


Tit imprudent to deny the exiſtence of Sciences. 


EE EE 


1. Ecus raiſe our Style, and enlarge it to entire 

Habits. Can it be believed, that men of cxcel- 
tent wits ſhould be ſo fond as to deny thoſe things that 
Humane life is full of ; and without which there's no 
living, at leaſt commodiouſly ? I mean Arts. Let's 
conſtder what part of our Action or Life is exempt 
from their ſervice : what Arts go to the providing us 
Food, Cloaths, Houſes, Delights? Our minds are cul- 
tivated with Liberal ones: the Fields, Mountains, 
Seas are maſtred by Arts. To conclude, What is there 


! that falls under mans uſe , wherein ſome kind of Art 


is_ not exerciled? Art, therefore, what is it, but a 
Rule which commonly fails not ? This, then (if mens 


{ fouls but own themſelves) 1s certain, that Art, for the 
* moſt part, fails n3t, What it I ſhould ſay, that ic never 


fails? but either the Artiticer is nunskilfull, or elſe, 
through lazineſs or knavery tollows not the preſcrip- 
tion of the Art, as oft as any Frror happens. Bur, be 
it (0, that Art ſcmetimes fails; at leaſt , the whole 

D courle- 
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courſe of our ations is grounded on this that, common. | 


ly it fails not : Wherefore ſince what never fails is cer- 


norance or ſtomack, oppoſes himſelf to very Nature 


= 


tain, Art, which in moſt caſes never fails, in moſt caſes 
1s certain; and whoever denies this , either our of ig- | 


4 


and the Order of things. This is, therefore, a through ' 


ly-atteſted Truth , that there are intire and complete 
Habits of Certainties : ſince, both of the ſeveral Arts, 
in common,tis certain that for the moſt part they attain 


their effte&; and the {ame is as evident of the ſeveral * 


Members and Joints in each Art in particular. 


2. The next place Mathematicks challenge, which | 


i. 


i — 
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have gain'd the true name of Science : firſt, Arithme. | 


tick and Geometry, each of fo large an extenſion , that 
they make up many entire habits ; and if they be ac- 


knowledg'd for Sciences, they leave no room for oppo. | 


ſing others, upon pretence of the abundance of their 


DoFrines, or the largeneſs of their Subje&. Such, | 


again is the ſteddineſs of Atteſtatition to theſe Sciences, 
of ſo many Ages,ſo many eminent Wits, by ſhewingand 
perpetuating ſo many Eftedts, beyond the eſtimation of 
humane Prudence ; that there can be no doubt but 
they winch againſt Nature it ſelf that calumniate theſe 
Sciences. Lets behold the multiplicity of Sylogilms ; 
the derivation of far diſtant Truths by intermediate 
Propoficions , immediate to one another ; and how 
many Principles or fore-known Truths are ſometimes 


made uſe of towards the ſearch of ſome one : and we 
ſhall 
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| ſhall ſee theſe Sciences will not ſuſtain themſclvs alone, 
| but extend their power to others alſo; and perſwade, 


nay, evince, that there's nothing but may be demon- 


3- Yet Iam not ignorant what uſes to be urg'd 


| againſt theſe Sciences, eſpecially againſt Geometry : 
| whichthough in other works I have ſometimes repell'd, 
; yer here too, as in their propereſt place, they are again 
! to be repeated ; chiefly becauſe the Scepticks no 
| where, in my judgment deſerve more applauſe. For, 


plainit 1s, though nothing be farther from the mean- 


| ing of the Geometricians than what the Scepticks lay 
* to theircharge 3 yet nothing appears clearer in the 


Terms they ule, than what they mean not : Prowi- 
dence (o ordering it, That thoſe things which beſt 
guard themlelves by their own evidence ſhould be moſt 
infeſcd with prejudices; to warn us, in more obſcure 


; points, not to delere evidence, though we be hard 
' put to't with weighty, perhaps, but obſcure Argments, 


For, what's more manifeſt than that Geometricians 
require 4 ſtreight Line to be drawn from one point to 
another ? That they diſpute, whole Volumes full, con- 
concerning Lines and Superficies ? That they de- 
mand a Line to be drawn out in infinitum? That 4 Cir- 
cle be made? An cquilateral Triangle? And a thouſand 
ſuch like : That none of all which, yet, can exiſt in 
the world, *tiseither certain, or, at leaſt, ſo ambigu- 
ous that it ought not to be preſum'd without Demon- 

D 2 ſtration,, 
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ſtration ; whereas the Geometricians neither attempt 
nor promiſe any ſuch thing. 


4. Notwichſtanding in all theſe, tis no hard matter | 
to fatisfic an attentive Reader. For, I ask, wherher or * 
why tis not lawful for a Mathematitian to ſpeak univer- | 
ſally of his Objet, in the ſame manner as both the | 
Learned and Unlearned talk of theirs? He may then | 
ſpeak of the body propoſed to him, as tis long, not | 
treating ar all about ir, as tis broad; ſince for a Body | 1 
to be broad is nothing elſe, but to be long according to | * 
' two Dimenſions. In like manner, fince a Body to be ! 
deep fignifies it to be long according to three Dimeuſz. | 


ons; What an envious part *tis not to allow the ſame 


to be conſidered as broad , abſtratting from the third * 
Dimonſion ? Theſc things being clear to the utmoſt | 
pitch of evidence ; and ſo that we cannot ſpeak other- ' 
wiſe according to Nature ; let's ſee wherein Iycs the | 
fault of the Geometricians. You urge that they aſlert | 


there is a Line in being , that is, Longitude without 


Latitude; 1 deny it : You prove it, alledging they ' 


mark a Line with letters, ſaying the Line A. B, I 
demand, to what purpole ſerves this marking ? Is it 
for any thing but to notific the Longitude of the Body 
they meaſure ? If chat be all,chen the {enſe which ſerves 
the Mathematicians turn in the word; 13, that the Body 
propos d, according to Longitude , is equivalent 
to the diſtance between A and B., And, if he a{- 
ſumes any more , it mult of neceſlity be ſomething 

Im- 
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4mpertinentto his Diſcourſe, which Geometricians, of 

| all men, are fartheſt from. 

8. Thevery ſame may be ſaid for their manner of 
. | ſpeaking concerning a Superfecies. Bur, for Points, 
| | the ſolution is more evident : For, in Read of this 

word the Point A, or the Point B, put the word End 
or Term, and there will remain no ſhadow of difficul- 
ty. For, who can doubt but that a Body, as Long, 
15 terminated : and therefore can forbid an End or 
, | Term to beallign dit ? Forthe reſt, *twill eaſily ap- 
, | pear the like Diſcourſe ſerves : For, when he demands 
a Line to be produc'd zn infinitum, the clear ſenſe of 
the Geometrician is to have it drawn out as far as is 
| | neccſlary for his work ; which never does or can hap- 
: | pen to require it actually infinite. Not an infinite, 
. | therefore, but an indefinite Line the Geometrician 
> | asks; that he may uſe any as big a part of it as he needs. 
t | In like manner, if he demands a Circle or ſtreight 
t | Line to be made ; 'twere fond to think he expedts 
4 
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| them ſcor'd out Mathematically on Paper or Sand : 
Since the Demonſtration he intends is Univerſal and 

t exiſts in the underſtanding only, not in Paper. It ſuffices 
y therefore, that the accuratenels of the Circle or Line 
s beinhis Mind , to which the paper yields a phantaſin; 
y A weak one, indeed, but fir enough to delineate the 
't rigorous form in his Mind. Some, too, will not allow 
{. a Line can be cut juſt in the middle. Nor do I deny 
& . this to be petty work of Geometry : But, neicher do 1 
expect 
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exped& the Scepticks ſhould be able co prove this im- 
poſſible : And therefore , againſt a perfe& Demon- 
ſtration, ſuch as Euclid s is, to liſten to flight-bab- 
ling reaſons were to trifle, not philoſophize. 

6. Is notthis hugely remarkable, or rather to. be 
admir'd ? Thar thole things which advance Geometry, 
above other Sciences,in a great meaſure are fal(le; taken 


for granted in order to uſe , but not credited for Sci- 
ence : For, Mathematick 1s not certainer or more evi- ; 
dent than other Sciences ; bur caſter and more adapted. } 


to fancy, not underſtanding. For, if in Geometry 
we were ſtill to uſe ſtrick Terms ,. and always to re- 
peat this Body, as long, abſtrafiing from its Latitude, 


or, as broad, abſtrating from its depth, the whole dif- | 


cipline, loſing that inveiglement of clearneſs b 
which it tills on: the reader, would be but tedious 


work. Now, becauſe we may ule the names of Points, | 
Lines, and Superficies, as they were Things ; and, | 


according ro- this groſs apprehenſion , make viſible 


Figures : Geometrical truths ſtrike almoſt our very | 
corporeal Eyes. Whether as much may be done in 


other Sciences, at leaſt as to ſome part, is not 
yet clear ; but:, from the way of Algebra, it may be 
conjeQur'd not utterly out of the reach of humane in- 
duſtry. 

7. This, atleaſt, may paſle for evident, from the 
manner we have expreſſed of the Geometricalcon- 
templation. : that the Geometricians ule to —_ 
tnerr 
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their Conſequences and Pofitions,not fromthe ſounds 
| | of their words, but the Notions in their minds. But, 
| herein kind Nature has been indulgent to thoſe Dif 
! ciplines; that they are excus'd from any neceſlity to 
! reſolve the Equivocation of their terms : but having 
| once explain'd them, they may, without any rub,pro- 
| ceed, whence we ſee that if at any time, they are put 
| to explicate their words, Geometry grows even as 
| rtroubleſom as Metaphyfick : as appears in that que- 
ſtion bandy'd concerning an Angle of ContaG; becauſe 
they refle&t not that an Angle ſpeaks a Quantum , 
whereas yet they confeſs it cannot exiſt without a 
ſpace. Plain then 'tis rendred that the firſt rask in 
: 8 other Sciences 13, to make the queſtion clear be- 
tween the oppoſi te Parties , not only in Term, but 
alſo in meaning : and that this is the main fault of 
| the weak Managers of other Sciences, that they ſtick 
| obſtinately at uſing the words in a fore-received ſenſe, 
| and that noclcarone; nor can be bronght to an a- 
' greement about their explication, 

8. It muſt be concluded, that, in Phyſick alſo and 
Metaphylſick, there's a capacity of infinite Demon- 
ſtrations, it induſtry be not wanting. For, who is 
ſo ſenſeleſſe as pertinaciouſly to deny, that a formal 
Sylogilm may be madeev'n about the Subjefts of theſe 
Sciences, or, when made, is of force? It muſt, there- 
fore, be ſaid, cither that the Diſcourſers in theſe Dil- 
ciplines cannot comprehend their own meaning, and 
\ declare 
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declare what they feel in their mind when they pro-} 


nuunce {uch words : or elſe, that they may reduce 
them into a Sylogilm and-breed Science. Plain too,! 


te 1s, that, in thar part of Phyſtck, which is truly call di 


ſuch, Vit. that which treats of ſenſible Qualicies, not 
ſo abject to obſcurity through the equivocalneſie 
of the Terms, Demonſtration will coſt lefle pains : 
1m Metaphylicks'twill prove harder,becauſe the Com» 


moner the-words are, rhe more they arc ſubject to e- 


quivocation: But, on the other fide, becauſe, the Com-; 


moner the things treated are,the ſimpler are their No+ 
tions, and conſequently, more evident the connexion 
of the terms : Demonſtrations in Metaphyſicks muſt 
needs be moſt evident and ſecure, and (uch as deſerve 
the evidence of all other Sciences ſhauld depend on 
them. 
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Fourth Plea 
Refells the Preliminary ObjeAicns, 


Ow we muſt give car tov: the Complaints, 
( ſhall I call them ?. ) or rather Reproaches 
of the Scepticks: though themlelves are no ſlight 
Cauſes of thoſe il!s which they objec to the Lovers 


I. 


of Dogmatizing : ; who, whilſt chey even acknowledge 


it the entire work of. a Man, and one minding bis) t 
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buſineſſe too, to dilate the bounds of any Science 3 
themſelves, purſuing mean ſtudies and the applauſe 
of a \mooth-tongue, ſtrive, under pretence of impoſk 
ſibility, to avert from that Heroick thought the Sci- 
entifically-diſpos'd Genizs of others. Yet, would they 
do even this bur ſolidly, [ ſhould think it pardonable : 

but, if they fall not on this neither in a legitimate way; 
how are they not to be exploded? Now, perhaps,the de- 
feds of miſ-{cekersmay be more;but Ile content my ſelf 
with the propoſal of three. Ler the firſt be of thoſe 
who ſeek things incapable of Truth ; or who, of that 
which has no being at all, enquire how it 1s or may 
be made : as if one ſhould require a Triangle , equal 
to an afſlignd Circle, to be inſcrib'd in it. Let the 
ſecond be of thoſe , who complain that thoſe things 
are unknown, which, though true in themſelves, are 
yet,cither,ablolutcly, or at leaſt as yet,out of the reach 
of human power : as if one ſhould be angry that the 
Wars or Government of the Planetary Common- 
wealchs (ſuppoſing thoſe Globes planted with Rati- 
onal Creatures ) are unknown to us. For, tis fond» 
nels to quarrel at our ignorance of ſuch things, for 
reaching the knowledge whereof Nature has afforded 
us no Ladder of Accidents. The laſt defe& is of ſuch 
as lament thole things are unknown, which, by honeſt 
induſtry, may be ſcarcht out, and will, if the ardour 
of inquiſition grow ripe. For, 'tis ignorance and im- 
; portunity to allow no time for encreaſe of Sciences. 
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Amongſt thele I reckon not thoſe ſelf-tormentors,who 


fret that thoſe things are unknown , which are pub- 
lickly known to others, but unknown to them ; be- 
cauſe, upon ſome extrinſecal prejudice, they negle& 
11quiring into what others have ſaid : which race of 
Men is, at this day , moſt frequent among the Cour- 
ters of Science ; but withall moſt inſufterable : For, 
what can be viler than to ſhut the eyes againſt things 
moſt manifeſt to the underſtanding ; upon the Ca- 
lumnies of ſuch as profeſs they know not thele things 
which others conſtantly affirm are moſt evidently com- 
prehended ? 

2. Let now the Complaints themſelves ſpeak, viz. 
Thoſe with which the Contenrner of advancing Dog- 
matically has ſtuft his 3, 4, 5 and 6 Chapters : But, 
firſt lets examine thoſe things which he indulgingly 
reproaches. They are the two, as it were, acknow- 
ledged Ne plus ultra's of Philolophers, iz. The 
Cauſes of the Seas Ebbing and Flowing, and of 
the Wonders of the Load-ſftone. Ile endeavour to 
look into them ſeverally. And, as to the firſt, though 
that may well be —— among the chings whoſe 
Accidents are not-yet-cnough comprehended by us; 
and therefore I might juſtly exact that they , who 
think 1t incomprehenſible, ſhould take care to have 
the Phanomena's clear'd, and teach us, by juſt calcu- 
lations of Seamen, what dayes, in the ſeveral Regions, 


the Seas Ebbs and Flows happen : Otherwiſe, I may 
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deſervedly lay the blame on induſtry , and excuſe Phi- 


loſophy : Yet I will not proceed fo rigorouſly with a 
courteous Adyerſary ; but argue, that Theſe things 
may be convinced concerning this viciſſitude of the 
Sea : That the motion is caus'd by an extrinſecal Mo- 
ver: That that is no other than the winde : That 
what rules the windes is but various alpeds of the Sun 
and Moon to the divers Climates of the Earth. Which, 
if they be true,if evident from the Phanomena's ; what 
remains, but that the Phanomena's be more acurately 
traced ; and the ignorance of particulars laid to the 
charge of Induſtry,not of Art: and ſv Philoſophy ſcape 
ſcot-frec ? 

3. Lets run over our Propoſals one by one. The firſt 
15 that the Seas motion is from ſomething extrinſecal, 
or without it. This is Demonſtrated by Ariſtotle in 
his Books of Phyficks ; as they who have ſtudyed him 
know-: The Dialogues, too, De Mundo have made 
this ſome part of their pains ; and, if a proper place 
for it occurs in this Treatiſe, I ſhall not be loath of my 
labour to explicate the ſame again: here this propoſi- 
tion is to be alſum'd, not provd. That the Author 
of this motion is the winde comprehends more than 
one thing, viz. That the winde is a ſufficient ſtirrer 
of the Scaz and that it , in particular , concurs to this 
motion call d the Flux. As to the firſt part, (not to 
mention how many Deluges or overflowings of the Sea 
have infeſted the Coaſts by the windes help ),we need 
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not travel} beyond the Thames ; in which, almoſt 
every Winter, the Flood happens, ſometimes more 
than once in a day, to be beaten back or pour in' more 
abundantly than ordinary , to the overflowing the 
Streets in the Subburbs of London, That, again, the 
Winde caulcs this courſe of the Tydes, beſides the ne- 
ceſfity which the perpetual Weſt-Winde, flowing 
from the Atlantick Sea to the Eaſt-Indies , carries 
with it 3 the Six-months ſtrong Currents, which take 
their turns conſtantly backward and forward between 
Africaand America, conformable to the Windes al- 
ways keeping the viciſſitude there, are a manifeſt 
teſtimony. Add to theſe, that, through the whole 
Coaſt of China, certain Tempeſts, with moſt vehe- 
ment Rains and overflowings of Rivers , arc daily ex- 
pected at the New and Full Moons ; whence the va- 
riation of the Fluxes at the ſame juſt periods is en= 
crealed. Now; that the Windes and Rains and ri- 
ſing of Storms depend from the Sun and Moon is fo 
notorious that 'tis paſt conteſt. Theſe things,then being 
clear ; the cauſes of Ebbing and Flowing cannot be 
obſcure : though the certain Compaſles they ferch be 
unknown, becaule the obſervations of them are not-yet 
exactly calculated, 

4. Noris the Magnetical Philoſopby leſs evident, 
if we'] have but patience to look into't by piece- 
male. For, it cannot be doubted, from the ſudden 
turning of Iron-tools fic for the purpoſe, and other 
Bodies 
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| Bodies apt for Magneti-al direction; but that power 


of Direction, which we call Magnetical, is attaind by 
a flux of unperceivable Aroms derivd from one Body 
into another : And as little, that becauſe a perpendi- 
cular or horizontally-{idelong poſition of the Magne- 
tical body is apt to beget in it that vertue ; the prima- 
rily Magnetical body 1s the Earth we tread on, or at 
leaſt the cruſt of it next us. Nor, again, is it queſti- 
onable, from the perpetual Motion of corruption 
and generation of this Magnetical vertue in thoſe bo- 


' dies; but there 1s a certain perpetual flux of Aroms 


upwards and downwards, as allo between the Equa- 
tor and the Poles; whereby this vertue is infus'd and 
fed. Neither, again, will any ftick at it, thar the 
Magnetical Body , if it be ſet at full liberty, muſt be 


| Icarry daccording to the flux of the like Atoms ; as that 


which ſwims in a River follows the violence of the 
ftream : and conlequently, the declination, roo, or 
variation of the Needle point out the Channel of the 
Earth's Atoms, which are proper to-it. All which if 
we ſolidly remark, and purſue with a ſteddy diſcourſe; 
I ſee not what great Miſtery lies in this Magnetical 
vertue and operation, beyond poſſibility of bringing 
clearly ro light, TFhlizle f{ecrets, therefore, of nature 
were, hcretofore, like the head of Nils, undiſcover'd; 
but now, themſelyes atteſt not - defe@ but proficien- 


cy of Science. Theſe then thustouch'd on, let us fall to 
the Objections themſelves. 


Fifth 
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4 Fifth Plea 
Refellsour Ignorance of the Soul and $ enſation. 


I. I N che third Chapter, therefore, of his moſt elo- 


quent Diſcourſe, he objects our ignorance of that 
thing we ought to be beſt acquainted with, viz. Our 
own fouls. Concerning which, what a kind of thing 
'eis in this our earthly habitation , he neither tcaches 
nor enquires at all, as far as I can diſcern ; only that 


it is, he aſſerts, may be moſt clearly gathered from its 


effefts; but, to ask what it is , he ſates is like the mi(- 
take of Infants, that look behind the Glaſs for the 
Body whoſe ſuperficies they ſaw painted on its fore- 
fide. And, in my judgment, he had faid rarely, had he 
ſtopt here : but in his following Queſtions , he ſhews 
his deficiency even in this. For, he asks farther, whence 
the Soul comes? and how tis united to the Body ? He 
is therefore moſt manifeſtly detetted, to think that the 
Soul, lying hid in the Body , is of ir ſelf a certain ſub- 


ſtance , which may dircaly be made, come, and be. 


Joined to another thing : whence he terms it ſub- 
ſiftence , which doubtleſs denotes a Thing and Sub- 

auce. Now, that this is a moſt important error in 
Philoſophy none can doubt, that's able to diſcern the 


oppoſition of Ore and Many, For, tis plain, that cither 
a 
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a Man is not a Thing ; or elſe that his Soul and Body 


are not two Things; if one thing cannot at once be 
many, nor many one. Nor am (car d with the diſtin- 
Gion (which the Boys thargabble Philolophy have al- 
ways ready in their Budget) ofa perfeS& and imperfe&t 


| ching:which fates juſt nothing,unle(s imperfe& ſignihe 


to which ſomewhat is wanting to make it athing;zwhich 
ſuppos d,an imperfed thing is not a thing, and the di- 
ſtinttion vaniſhes. Otherwile, the ſame cannot be one 
thing and more things: Wherefore cither a Man is not a 
Thing,but a Pair of Things conſiſting of an Intelligence 
and a Beaſt;or his Soul and Body are not two things. 

2. When, therefore, he asks, Whence comes the 
Soul ? itmuſlt be an{wered with a queſtion, Whether 
he doubts whence the man comes ?; For, if whilſt the 
man lives, there be but one only thing which is call'd 
the Man, tis he alone can have come; and he beats 
the wind that enquires whence the Soul comes? Nor 
am I ſhaken with the Authority of our Fore-fathers, 
though never ſo Reverend : I mean not of thoſe who 
profels themſelvs unable to grapple with the Queſtion; 


for thele deliver the Candle into the hands of Poſteri- 


ty, adviſing them to purſue on the ſame Race, that it 
may be ſeen whether any thing purer occur to them 
than to themlelves, ready to Patronize whoever ſhall 
clear the Truth. But their oppoſition I reſiſt, who cla- 
mor 'tis the Faith of all Churches that Rational Souls 
are fram'd by God.For,now I'm accuſtom'd to it,to di- 


ſtinguiſh 
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ſtinguiſh between what's due to the ſincerity of Faith, 
and what to Scholaſtical ſubtilry. IF I attribute hel 
Making of Man , as he's IntelleQual, to the ſingular! 
power and opcration of God, I have ſubmitted my; 
ſelf to the keys of the Churches Dofrine , and ſub-! 
ſcrib'd to the Tradition of the Saints. Bur, whetherl 
that action , which is the Generation of Man, con- 
fiſts of two actual parts, or be but one alone, by 
more notions equivalent to more really-diſtin&t actions, 
is a purely ſpeculative Queſtion belonging to the 
Schools. And ſo it muſt be faid that one Thing, a 
Man , equivalent to a Bcaſt and an Intelligence, 1s 
brought into exiſtence , by one action , equivalent to! 
two, the Gencration of an Animal and the Creation of 
an Intelligence. 

By this truth we are led to the evident ſolution! 
of the two following knots; the econd being how 
the Body and Soul arc united ? Which, *ris plain, 
1s herein faulty, that ic ſuppoſes two things to 
be unitcd exiſting cither before the Compound, or 
not deſtroyd but ty d together in it - which 1s clearly 
falſe, not only out of the fore-declared Truth, but: 
allo out the detinition of a Part. For, Parts are call d* 
ſich, whereof, by a Motion, call d Compoſicion, ones 
thing is made ; or into which, what was one is refoly'd 
by Diviſion, or deſtruction of the Unity. Now,; 
Unity, not Union, is the form of what is One : And,z. 
in that which is One, to ſeck for the colligation ory : 
cement 
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cement, 1s to ſeek by what the ſame is made the ſame. 
* The ſame Error runs through the following Difficulty, 
which laments that tis unknown how the ſoul moves 
| the Body : Which is utterly knock'd on the head, by 
; denying the foul moves the Body. For, true it is, that 
* oneanimated Member moves another ; but nor, that 
any ſubſtance, which is a pure foul, moyes immediate- 
ly any Member in which the ſoul is not. I appeal to 
other Animals, in which there's frankly denicd to be a 
Soul independent of the Body : and I defire to have 


ſhewn me what motion there is in man, which is not in 


is them. I confels frecly, that one Member , the Brain 


eſpecially, moves the reſt after another manner in Man, 
than in other Animals; and this by reaſon of the dit- 
ference in their Souls : bue firſt ic ought to be made 
* evident by experiments, that a Humane Soul, without 
the help of the Body, or ſome Member aQing together 
; with it, maves another Member ; before we are to en- 
quire into the manner how this cither is or can be 
done. 

4. The Jaſt darkneſs which he bemoans in this 
: Chapter lyes in our ignorance of that Motion, where- 


d! by the fpirits are deriv'd out of rhe brain into the fic 


| Nerves for the Animal's natural Action. And, if in- 
decd the Objection brandiſh an Argument common 
; to all Animals, I ſhould ſoon quit the field : for I con. 
, fels my lelt not fo skilful in Anatomy, that I can lay be- 
1 fore the eyes, why, from the Motion of Anger boyling 
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in the heart, the ſpirics ſhould Rart into thoſe Malſcles, 
by whoſe ſtreining the Animal is carry'd towards its 
Adverſaries; and, from the Motion of Fear, ſpirits 
flow into the oppoſite Muſcles, by which the Ani- 
mal flies fromwards them ; whereas they, in a manner, 
add ſtrength to and enforce both alike. Yet, I make 
no queſtion at all but, by force of the Brain's Motion, 
caus d by the motion of the heart, it comes to pals that 
the entrance 1ntu one {ort of Channels are ſhut, others 
opn'd, and that thence comes this admirable and 
as-yet-not-ſ{ufficiently-ſcen-through direGtion of the 
ſpirits. But, the Authors ſeems to make Mans caſe 
proper to himlelt ; alledging Will, and perhaps Eledi- 
on, to be, as it were, the firſt Author of this dire&ion. 
Still, therefore, he flips into the ſame Error. For,firſt, 
he ſhould demonſtrate ſome a&t of the will, without 
ſome either precedent or concomitant Motion of the 
Heart, ( which, when tis violent, we call Paſſion ; 
when we endeavour at any thing, Defrre or Flight, 
or ſome other ſuch like we ſtile it ) : Bat, if there be no 
ſuch, then the caule of this direGtion 15 purely Mecha ni- 
cal,as he calls it,and notany certain inexplicable power. 
Now, that there cannot poſlibly be any ſuch exempt 
at of the will, 'tis clear enough to them who allow 
ther s no knowledge without a beat of Phanfies : For, 
Phanſies cannot chuſe but both be ſtird them(ſclves 
and ftir others, by the ulual ways of Nature. By 
Motions, therefore, deriv'd from the heart, whether in 


Man 
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Man or in Animals, all Motions, whether Natural or 
Free,Univerſally ace perform'd : and, by conſequence, 
are ſubject co the contemplationand ſcrutiny of Philo- 
ſophy and acurate Mechanicks. 

5. The fourth Chapter obzes that the Natures 
of Senſation and Memory are inexplicable. As to the 
former , firſt he acknowledges the ſubſtance of ſenſa- 
tion is ſeated in the Brain alone : Then he 1nclines to 
Des Cartes's fantaſtical conjcQure, ſhall I call ic, or 
deviation from the manifeſt fooi{teps of Nature ; a- 
bout Morion's being brought down trom the Heav ns 
to our Eyes, through the continuedne(s of a very 
thin Ether : But, becauſe he eſteems Ariſtotle's con- 
ceirs, too, not incredible, I may be excus'd from that 
ſpeculation, At length, therefore, he falls again into 
the old Error, enquiring how corporeal things can 
have any force upon a naked Spiric ? He ſuppoſes 
therefore, the Soul in the Body to be a kind of thing, 
not the form or aftection of the thing, Man ; and lo, is 
upon the ſame falle haunt again, nor needs repeating 
former diſcourſes to beat him off it. Bur, leſt he ſhould 
lay nothing new, he objedts that , by ſenſe alone; 
there's no dilcerning the Quanricies, Diſtances,F igures 
and Colours of things. I wonder, I muſt confels, at 
theſe ObjeCtions from a curious and inzenious Man ; 
things ſo clearly explain'd & demonſtrated in Optickg. 
Who 1s [o ignorant, that he knows not that bigger 
things, at the ſame diſtance, ſtrike the eye in a more 
2 obtuſe 
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obtuſe Angle and ſtronglier? Who knows not that 
Figure, if plain, as obzeRed ro the eye , is nothing ele 
but Quantity more ſpacious or contratted: this or that 
way? but, ifit bea ſolid one and participate of the 
third dimenſion, it borrows its variety from Diſtance. 
Again , that Diſtance 1s nothing elſe, but a certain 
Magnitude ſpread between the Eye and the ObjeR ; 
which if it be paſt judging of, neither can the Eye at- 
teſt che diſtance. Laſtly, that Colour is nothing elle; 
bur the confuled figuration of a Superficies, according 
to its parts undiſtinguiſhe to ſenſe. Whence it remains 
clear, that the Eye needs no other Geometry for all 
theſe, than what is neceſlary to judge of a magnitude 
from the variety of-an Angle. 2 

6. His next pains is about Memory. To ſhew the 
explication of that impoſſible , he commemorates and 
rezeas four waies of reſolving it. I muſt take another 
path than any of thole. Firſt, I muſt weaken this con- 
ſequence, that If any thing about Memory has not hi. 
therto beeu explicated, we muſt therefore make acconnt 
it never will be, or that 'tis impoſſeble to be explicated. 
We muſt be aware too, that alwaics fome things will 
be unknown; either becaule their trivialnels merits 


not the pains of learning. them; or in that at lengthy 


the bulk-of things known will be grown fo great, that 


more will be burthenſome to the underſtanding. 


Now, to complain of ſuch like is to have forgot human 
ſhortneſs. What, therefore, ſeems my task- in this 


Queſtion 
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| Queſton is, to bring into play thoſe things which are 
| already eſtabliſht- and: evident about memory ; and, 


for thoſe that are unknown to-make an eſtimate whe- 
ther, ſome time or other, they too will come or meric 
to be known. Firſt, then 'tis evident, we muſt diſtin- 
guiſh what-is Memory and what Remembrance, Par, 
Memery'is only a Conſerving of the impreſſions made 
by the objedts, whereby the Animal 1s rendred able 
to uſe them when he liſts-or needs. But, Rememn- 
brance is a certain Motion whereby that power of 
uſing the impreſſions is reduc'd into AR and Uſe. 
Concerning Memory., therefore, a reaſon is to be 
given both of its ſtation or reſt, and of the cauſes or 
manner of its Motion : and of both, if I be not miſta- 
ken, Nature and Experience offer evident footſteps, for 
tracing them. 

7. Inthe firſt place, that all things that move the 
lenfe have certain minute particles of their body ſhorn' 
oft; as to the Touch, Taſt and Smell, is too notorious 
to abide conteſt, He that denyes the ſame force to 
the Light, returning from the things to our Eyes, 
muſt deny, too, that the Sun extradts  exhalations from 
the Earth and Sca : | there being nov other diverſity in 
the operations, but that the one is greater and ſtron- 
ger, the other weaker and le(s. Now that theſe Acoms 
get up to the Brain, by the wattage of the Spirits,(that 
19, a certain liquid and moſt ſubril ſubſtance) can 
tcarce be denied by one never ſo pieviſh-, that's bur 
pat+ 
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put in minde how Waters and Oyles are impregnated. | 


Theſe Atoms, therefore, muſt of neceſlity ſtrike, not | 
withour ſome violence , upon that part of the Brain, | 


whole being-ſtruck cauſes perception. Again, that a 
ſtream or any thing liquid dafhe againſt a reſiſter 


ſhould not leap back again is moſt clearly repugnant, | 


both to experience and reaſon. And,that a ſubſtance 
any thing viſcuous, in a viſcuous veſſel beſides Cluch 
as thole are about the brain ) being repuls'd, _— 
not ſtick to any thing ſolid is equally impoſſible : 

alſo, that a notable part of that ſtream ſhould nor dl 
together, is againſt the Nature of gluyneſs. The 


Walls therefore , of the empty and hollow places of | 
the Brain muſt of neceſlicy be all hang d and furniſh ! 
with little threads. Conclude we,then, that through *' 


all the ſenſes , except Hearing, the Animal is enabled, 
by Aroms conſtantly ſticking init, to make uſe a- 
gain of the Impreſſions made by Objedts. In fine, 
{ince ſound is made by a collifion of the Air ; tis evi- 
dent by Anatomy, that it drives the Hammer of the 
Ear to bear upon the Anvil, by which beat 'tis not to 


be believ'd bur certain particles mult fly off and ſtrike : 


the Fancy : the orderly ſtoring up. therefore, of thele 
15 apt to conſtitute the Memory of founds. The ſtru- 
Cture, then, of Memory( if Iam not miſtaken) 1s rati- 
onally enough declared. 

8. I cannot fee why the like track may not carry us 


to the explaining of the Symptoms of Remembrance 4 


too ;: 


Ww 
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It | 


! too; or Why their Solution ſhould be deſparate. For, 
| there's nothing clearer than that the fore-explicated 
motion of the Atoms is ſet on work by a wind , as it 

; were. For, that Paſſzon is a certain ebullition of Spirits 
| reeking out of the heart, tis viſtble even to the etes , in 
Anger, and Love, and Baſhfulnels. If we make inqui- 
ſition what effe& theſe morions have on the Fancy, we 
experience, that thole Objects occur to the mind , tu- 
multuouſly and all on a heap, as it were, which ſolicite 
2 | theſe Paſſions; fo haſtily and ina huddle, that they 
; prevent mature weighing. It appears, therefore, that 

he | the Atoms , rouz'd from their places by ſuch like va- 
! pours, fly about the cognoſcitive part, in a kind of con- 

q | fuſed tumble. If then, there are certain winds and 
Ks blaſts, which we call Motions of the appetitive facul- 
ie, It 15 it not plain, that the cavities of the Brain will 
,j. | be bruſht, as it were, and the Images ſticking to the 
[« | Wals be moved to the place deſtin'd for attaining their 
. et? And that theſe Aroms are carried neither 
" meerly by chance, nor yet in a Certain order, is evident 
«fe 1Þy this; that, upon inquiſition, the things we ſeek 
-11. for do not ſuddenly and perfectly occur; which were 
;.. a ſign of election; and yet maniteſtly, ſuch abundance 
of them ſuit to our purpoſe, that tis clear, they could 
15 29t run thus without any induſtry at all. | As, there- 
er tore, when we treated of direCting the Spirits into the 
Nerves, we allowed the ſeveral Paſſions cach their 
"waies into certain parts of the Brain : ſo, here, tis alſo 


manitcſt 


1, 


ty 


as 
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manifeſt, the ſame Paſſions have the places and ſeries 
of ſome certain Atoms , in a manner more obvious to 
them, than others. 

. But our new admirer of Nature 1s perplext, how 
this multitude of Objects, ſwimming in the cavities of 
the Brain , ſhould poſlibly be, without entangling and 
confounding one another: and by what Art they 
ſhift out of one anothers way , ſo as to be able to keep 
humane knowledge diſtinct. And here, I muſt con- 
"feſs, I had need crave the help of a Machine : for, 
really, we have no Candle, nor Spectacles enabling us 
to look into the ſubtile paths by which the Atoms a- 
void and flip by, ro elcape ruining one another by 
ſhocking. But, in exchange, I ask how many Sun- 
beams ( which Philoſophy now queſtions not to be 
Bodies) pierce ſtreight co our cies, through the vaſt 
continuity of Air, and ſo many little Bodies flying up 
and down in it ? There's no body, 1f we credit Expe- 
rience and Reaſon, withour its ſteams, and a ſphere of 
vapours derived from it: How do theſe ſteams find 
free paths to run in and attain ſuch wonderful effects ? 
The Magnetical, Sympathetical , and (mcll-producing 
ſtreams, have not their courles broken, or ends inter- 
cepted by one another. They that have not the con- 
fidence co deny theſe, why are they oath to allow the 
ſame may happen in the wide paſl:grs of the Brain ? 
But you'l reply , that to multiply a difficulty is not ro 
falve it; but co profeſs the reſt of Nature iafcrutable, 
whe 
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when ris our task to clear this particular. Well then, 
thus I cut the very knot aſunder : In currents of grea- 
ter Atoms , where tis caſter to make experiment, tis 
plain, that many are confounded, many loſt ; yet, our 
of the very nature of Mulritude , that ſome are preſer- 
vedentire, and thoſe enough to ſerve Nature's turn. 
So it paſſes even in the Brain : whatever Obje& enters 
requires time for affecting the Senſe ; which, if it be 
too ſhort , the Objett 1s loſt almoſt before it be per- 
ceiv'd ; iflong, it roots in the knowledge by the mal- 
tiplicity of the images, and the frequent ſight of the 
ſame Obje& does as much ; nay, that knowledge often 
repeated, works the ſame effet, is evident beyond dil- 
pute. This being ſo, we muſt conclude, that ſuch is 
che art of Nature as, for things to be remembred, there 
ſhall not wane that abundance of images, which is ne- 
ceſſary and ſufficient to force their way through the 
Crowd of all others they meet. 

10. Tis plain that,in this Anſwer, have prefer'd the 
Digbean Method before the reſt:Becauſethat.as neer as 
15 poſlible, traces Nature ſtep by ſtep. I concern not my 
ſelt in'the reſt ; as ſtudying Philoſophy, out ofa deſign 
to build, not deſtroy. Only, I'd remember the Ingeni- 
ous Author thathe miſ-impoles thethird opinion(which 
reliſhes nothing of Philoſophy) upon Ariſtotle Cwho 
taught the Digbean way); deceiv'd by the counterfeit 
ſtilers of themlelves Ariſtotelians, whereas tacy are no- 
chingleſ(s.In this ſame Chapter,the Author ſeems ſollici- 
G tous 
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tous about the wills following the underſtanding : 
But, becauſe, he difputes nothing on't, neither willI; 
only, hint that the will, asſpiritual , ſignifies not any 
thingelſe, but the very underſtanding perſe&, or ripe 
for action to follow outof it. That Myſtery of 
whence comes ill, I deny not, has bin brought down, 
by the conteſts of the Ancients, even to our ears; 
nor queſtion I but *ewill laſt as long as the bold and 
ignorant ſhall endure:But,as the Author mil-infinuates, 


' I doubt not that St. Auguſtine him(elf has moſt clearly 
convinc'd it ; nor can it any longer be troubleſome to. 
any, bue thoſe who, either know not, or negle@ his. 


Dodcrine. 


Ct . 
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Sixth Plea 


Diſplaies the Paſtick vertue, Continuity, 
abeſion of Parts, and the My{e- 
ries of Rolling. 


1; 'N his fifth Chapter he falls upon the obſcurity of 

the formation of natural Bodies, eſpeceially living 
ones: Yet, not ſo ſmartly but that whathe ſays may, 
I ſay, then, that there | 


wich eale enough be repuls d. 
are two. Methods, by which the formation of living 
Creatures may be rendred intelligible ; without any 


* 


be 


facther difficulcy. than what may, without a Miracle, 
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'be refunded into the Wiſdome of our Maker. Con- 
ceive the firſt,thus:Let's ſay the ſeed of a Plant or Ani- 


mal conteins inviſible parts of all the Animals Mem- 
bers : Theſe, lets ſay, ſupply'd with moiſture, en- 
creaſe, with ſome ſlight Mutation , whereof the reafon 


may be eaſily rendred ( for example, that ſome parts 


dryer and harder , others are more throughly water'd 
and grow ſoft ); and what great matter will be appre- 
hended in the formation of living things ? The other 
Method is, that, obſerving the progreſs in Chymicks, 
which muſt of neceſſity hold the very ſame in Nature 
if ſelf, we'd fee that things concofted with a Gentle 


| fire reſule into three more remarkable parts : A kind 


ofthin and, as it were, fiery one , though conden- 
ſablein to the Species of Water ; another Oily and an- 
{werable to Air; a third expreſſing the Nature of Salt 
and, as it were, hardned water ; with all which ther's 
mingledand Iyes at the bottom a fourth , that's dry 
and of an Farthy quality, however they call it. The 
ſame we ought to expet from Nature ; ſince the 
ating of Heat upon Moiſture is the End of both For- 
naces. This laid for a ground, ſuppoſe, ina proper 
vellel, a Drop of prepared Liquor, ſo kept warm 
and preſerv d that it may be encreas'd, too; is it not 


! plain that, by che very action, ſome parts will become 


dryer, others more ſubtil and liquid? And that the 
dryer will grow into difterent figures ? Eſpecially into 
certain hollow Vellels; if, by the beats of the boyling | 

G 2 moiſture, 
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moiſture, they be extended and' thruſt out in length? 


And that all ofthem will cling. together , where they 
begin firſt to divide? And ſee you not now the figure 
of the Animal and its reſpeCively homogencous: parts 
formd ? And that their connexion and variety , and 
its other heterogeneous parts follow the variety of. Cj- 
ther the Fire or Liquor. 

2. He that ſhall comprehend. theſe things well, 
will.not lament that the Plaſtick vertue is an empty 
name anda word without a thing. But, if he be in- 
genious and- conveniently at leifure, he'l either, in 
ſpring time cloſe-oblerve the breeding Plants in Gar- 
dens or the Fields; or at home pluck up Seeds buried 
in Pots, juſt while they are taking life ; and daily 
rake into the bowels of Berries and Seeds : and I 
dare promiſe him- ſo manifeſtly conneQed ſteps of ad- 
vance, that, afrer. many experiments, he ſhall fore-tel, 
meerly. out of what he (ces the day before, what will 
be the next days ifſue. Thoſe things which appear 
wonderful confuledly in the whole, raken aſunder 
diſcover and fairly offer themſelves to view. Ifone 
obſerve the ſpreading of figures or Colours, he ſhall 
find the principles of theſe founded in the nature of 
Juice; the reaſons of thole chalk'd our by ſome man- 
ner of their production : for both Fruits and even 
lips are , by art, variable into any kind of forms. 
Much more the figures of different ſalts or concret 


Tuices ſpring , not from. any intrinlecal nature , but 
from 
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from their uſual generation and the diffidulty or facil- 
neſs 'of their place and Motions. Nor —_ be 
f-ar'd by the talk of Artiſts, that admire and amplifie 
thoſe things whoſe cauſes they underſtand: not : or of 
our Authour , amaz'd at the conftancy of natural ope- 
rations 3 why our Hens ſhould never be colour'd like 
Peacocks-tails or Parrats. For, in different Regions, 
preat varieties ſpring fromthe diverlity of Food and 
Air: And, for what is out of our reach about theſe 
things, we muſt be beholden to-time. 

3- In the ſame Chapter he raiſes two other Queſti- 
ons, which he thinks abſolutely inexplicable : to me, 
on the other ſide, they ſeem to have ſcarce any difficul- 
ty in them. The later in Him is concerning the Compo- 
ſition of Bulk or Continuum : A queſtion both debated 
by the Antients and deſperate to: the Modern's. The 
former, though the later in Nature, is concerning the 
ſticking together of parts,or, why one Body is more di- 
viſtble, another leſs. The former queſtion ſuppoſes ano- 
ther, whether there be parts actually in a Continunn, 
whereof the affirmative fide , though they. wrangle in 
words, yet is commonly taken by the Modern's, as it 
were aſelf-or-ſenſibly-known truth ; but,by the whole 
School of the antient Peripateticks and that of the Tho- 
miſts following them, hiſt out, as demonſtratively con- 
victed. The iſſue of the matter is that, about the 
Compoſition of Bulk, the Moderns, after a world of 
laborious trifling, confeſs Philoſophy at a ſtand:: The 

Pert- 
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Peripateticks deride them as groping in the dark. For, 
if there be no parts til they are made by diviſion; they 
are manifeſtly out of their wits that ſeek how thoſe 
ſhould be united which are-not at all? The arguments 
of thoſe that aſſert anal parts cite even ſenſe ; con- 
cerning which ther s nothing certainer than that ic 
cannot diſcern any partin a Bulk ; ſince.the term of | 
each part is inviſible, whereas ſence requires a notable} 
quantity to judge of. Their other Arguments com-| 
monly aſlume our manner of ſpeaking, and end in| 
Logical trifles, how we ought to ſpeak, not what the | 
thing it ſelf has really in it. Now, this no-very-dif-f 
ficule conteſt being decided, all the controverſie}' 
concerning the compoſition of Bulk is over. | 
4. About the other queſtion there's even as wile | 
work. The followers of Democritss ſtrive to reſolve}: 
it into hooks and corner'd hold-faſts : Not ſeeing, |* 
that nothing can be imagind ſo one, oran Atom, as | 
that it ſelf is not compos'd of many parts, concerning |* 
which it muſt be ask'd how they come to ſtick fo faſt 
together ? But, this difficulty they, at leaſt, ſlip over, 
allerting that theſe in minuteſt Bodies, by force of Na- 
ture, reſiſt whatever diviſive power, not ſo the Com- 
pounds of them : That is, the greateſt and invincible 
coherence of parts they careleſly aſcribe to the force 
and quality of Natare, and are narrowly inquiſitive 
about a leſs. The firſt reſolution,therefore, tis plain, 
is refunded into Nature it (<1f,and the diviſion of Body | 
or 
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or Bulk into Rare and Denſe, or having More and Lefs 

of Quantity in equality of Bulk. Which Differences 

moſt Demonſtrably dividing the Notion of Quan- 

titative and conſtituting more Speczes of it in things; 

there remains no greater Difficulty in the Adhefion 

of the parts of the ſame Continuum, than whether: 
there be any ſuch-ching or not : For, if there be any, 

by its very being a Continuum, of neceſlicity ic muſt: 
be whereof parts mzay be made, not wherein parts are 3 

elſe (as we have preſs d above ) the fame thing would 
be one and many, divided and not-divided, in the ſame 
Notion. Therefore tis that ſubſtance , from its very 
Quantity , whence it has its refolvableneſs into parts, 
has alſo its eafter or harder refolvableneſs, which they 
call its parts more: or leſs ſticking to one another. 
But, as ſoon as ever the ſpeculation is ſtrein'd up to In- 
telle&ual Notions,theſe Naturaliſts's ſtomack turns:as if 
Philoſophy enzoyn d us not co know our own thoughts, 
and made it unlawful co underſtand what we ſpeak. 

5. His Sixth Chapter is all dedicated to the Motion 
of Wheels ; nor, if we believe an Author. that wants 
for no wit, is it any ways ſolvable. But, before he- 
attaques that fatal Difficuley , he objeRs a certain: 
revious one tous, which the Antients obje& to Ari- 


Irce 
tive 
ain, 


otle ; but he, I confeſs, in a clearer form. For, he 
onfiders a Wheel mov'd abont its Center, and plain- 


y concludes that no part of it moves; bur che whole 


ody Þ mov d, and the leveral parts rogether change place. 


or 


Bur. , 
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But, what inconvenience this concluſion drags along 
with it, Iam utterly ignorant : For, though he ſtrives 
co reduce at large , thar one part firſt quits the place 
before another is in it; yet evidently the words,nor the 
thing, breeds all the conteſt : For, what hinders that, 
alcogether and at-once, both the quitcer ſhould firſt 
not-be and the ſuccecder firſt be in the ſame place ? 
Another ſolution might be given , did the Argumenc 
exact it : But, as 1 ſaid, rhe quarrel is about the words 
and manner of ipeaking, not the thing. The Author 
ſubjoyns a ſecond difficulty, how, in a Wheel curn'd a- 
bout, the parts nearec the Center, inthe ſame time, 
come to run over {o little a ſpace ; whereas chey are 
connefted with the remoter , which fetch ſo large a 
Compals ? And, after he has acknowledged ic to arile 
from hence , becauſe they are not carry d alike (witty; 
he infers that, if the ſwiftneſs of the Motions be un- 
equal, the ſtraight line drawn from the Center to th 
Circumference muſt be crook'd : Whereas tis mo 
evident, the right line would be crook'd , if the neare 
and diſtanter parts from the Center were carry'd witl 
equal velocity. 

6. At length the Author Ioftily enters upon hi 
boaſted experiment, profeſling before hand, hee'l ſto 
the mouth of che boldeſt obſtinancy. Thus he pro: 
poles it. Let one Axle-trec have three Wheels on ir 
one at each end, both alike, and a third in the Middle 
tar leſs. Let the bigger reſt upon the floor, the leſle 
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npon ſome table. Let them all be drawnin a pro- 
greſlive Motion, till , having ferch'd a full compaſs, 
they mark the floor and the table with the very ſame 

oints, in which, at firſt, rhey reſted on them. The 
three ſcord lines will be found equal ; whereas the 
middle one is ſcor d out by the contadt of a Circle far 
leſs than the other two, yet 'tis as long as them : 
Which, with no likely-hood, can be deny d impoſſi» - 
ble; fince, 'tis clear, things that touch, asfar as they 
do ſo, are, neceſſarily equal. This is the knot ; this 
the evident repugnancy. Bur, alas! let's obſerve that 
Motion 4s call d in to help tye the knot the harder 
and that the motion is of ewo kinds,a Right and a Cir- 
cular, compounding a third progreſſive motion of the 
Wheel. Obſerve we farther, that the Righe (or 
ſtreight) Motion of the three Wheels is equal; and 
that the Circular Motion of the great Wheels is equal 
to the Righr Motion ; but the Circular motion of the 
Middle little Wheel is leſs than the Right Motion : 
And, which follows, that the greater Wheels are 
mov'd with the ſame celerity according to both moti- 
ons 3 but the lefler is mov'd ſtronglyer in the Right, 
than in the Circular. Nowttie compounded Motion is 
nor that which is ſcor'd-upon the floor or table, which, 
'tis clear, 1s a ſimple and purely Right one ; but a cer- 
tain crooked Motion in the Air, making, with the ſco- 
red Motion, a certain Ares (whoſe quantity, Forri- 
cellus has demonſtrated ) : as is manifeſt beyond dif. 
H pute 
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pute to whoever but takes any one point of the Circle 
or Wheel ; and withall , that the progreſſive Motion. 
of the bigger Wheels is greater than that of the leſſer 
Wheel. Theſe things thus explicated, there appears 
nothing in this objzetion more intricate; than in this 
ſimple Propoſition , that of two bodies, which are car-. 
ryed according to one line with equal-welicity, one may, 
at the ſame time, be carried ſwiftlyer than the other, 
according to another line : whichis ſo evident,. thar 
any one,, that's a, Mathematician, cannot doube of. 
Ik. 

7. Yet ſtill Galilexs- preſſes cloſer that, in the cir. 
cumvolution, the ſeveral points of the leſſer Circle or - 
Wheel are juſt fitted;, in an immediate ſucceſſion, to- 
the ſeveral points of the ſpace in which 'tis carried :- 
And, therefore, that it cannot be underſtood ' how the 
Right can be longer- than the Crooked. Burt, that 
which deceived Galilexs was his not having-diſcuſſed 
Ariſtotle himſelf, but bin overcredulous to his Modern. 
Interpreters, or rather Corrupters. For, Ariſtotle has 
taught us that a Moveable, in actual Motion, alwaies 
poſſeſſes a bigger. ( and not-equal') place to it ſelf; 
which is moſt evident : For, ſince no part of Motion 
can be but in Timez;and,in every part of time,the thing 
moved.quits ſome place and gets ſome new; 'is plain, 
there cannot bz found any ſo little motion, wherein 
the Body moved , has not pollefied both the place in 
which it had reſted, and ſome part of a New. one.” 
| This 
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This ſuppoſed, though the Moveable were conceived 
indiviſible ; yet certain it would be that, in whatever 
determinate part of time , or by however little a part 
of Motion, it would ſcore out not a ſpace equal to it 
ſelf, but ſome line; and, in the conditiogs of our 
preſent diſpute every point of the lefſer Wheel will 
draw a line proportionate to a part of the Circle of 
the greater Wheel. And, ſince really there are no 
either inſtants in Time, or indiviſibles in Motion, or 
Points in a Circular Line : 'Fis evident, this Argu- 
ment hasno force; but in vercue of that falle apprehen- 
fion which we have convinced in the fore-alledged 
defence of Geometry. 
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Seventh Plea 
Inquires after the (auſes of our Modern 


Shortneſs in Science, 
J Þ ſome of the following Chapters he, exqui- 


ſitely enough, ſearches into the Cauſes of Errors 

and human Ignorance : Yet, me-thinks, I could ſug- 
geſt two which he has over-ſlipt. One is the Lazineſs 
or rather Vanity of this Age: For, whoever has got 
himſelf but talk enough to weave a learned ſtory a- 
monegſt the ignorant or halt-learned,ſfuch as underſtan- 
dings unaccoſtomed to Sciences are apt ro be dazled 
with : partly out of irkſomnelſs to purſue harder things, 
" H 2 partly 
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partly out of confidence of his own wit, he flights de- 
ſcending into-thoſe Mines whence our Anceſtors have 
dig'd out Science ;- and' to take thoſe pains himſelf 
which-alone Wiſdom: regards: and follows. Let this 
Author be my witneſs; who, about the end! of his 
former Chapter , complains of the Obſcurity of our 
Speculations concerning Motion, Gravity, Light, 
Colours, Sight, Sound; all which the Digbean Phi- 
Ibſophy makes as &lear as day : Whencealſo (though 
there they are more copiouſly and clearly explicated) 
we have-borrowed our- Diſcourſes of the Load-Stone, 
the derivation of the Spirits into the Members, the 
Memory and Remembrance, the Formation of Irving 
Creatures, and whatever almoſt we have alledged for 
ſolving the propoſed Difficulties : the very dictates of 
Nature- leading us the way. Such like Philoſophers, 
therefore,read the eminent and highly elaborate Works 
of others, as if they were Romances invented for plea- 
ſure,or as Spe&ators behold a Comedy: what on the ſud- 
den takes them they commend ; if any thing more 
knotty than ordinary occurs, they either out of 
lazineſt let it paſs unregarded, or break ſome bitter 
jeſt on't. 

2. Another caufe of Ignorance, wav d by our Author, 
appears to me to be a certain ſpecial Error in the nature 
of Demonſtration. For,they feign to themſelvsa certain 
Idea of Demonſtration , which ſhould not only have 


this force on the Underſtanding, to render the Truth 
pro- 
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proposdevident ; | bat, ſo, beſides, that no objeQion 
can with any likelihood be oppos'd againſt it. Which 
is asmuch as if they ſhould: require: this Demonſtration 
to clear whatever follows out of , or any way relates 
to it ; or, that one Demonſtration ſhould be a kind of 
entire Seience. For, otherwiſe, how is it poflible bue 
oppoſition may be raisd againſt this, out of things 
not-yert ſeen-through and conyoin'd with this Truth ? 
An Underſtanding then, adapted to Sciences , out of 
very Principles and what it already knows, is ſecure of | 
a deduced Truth : nor fears any thing can be infer d 
oppoſite to the Truth it knows ;- whatever pains-It 
may coſt to get out of ſtreights. . For, it knows, that 
thoſe chings are certain, which the Vnderſtauding, out 
of a ſteddy ſight that a Thing is # Thing , or that the 
ſame is the ſame, has fixt to and initſelf : and patient- 
ly waits till the diſtintion between the entanglements 
fhew ic ſelf, and che confuſion vaniſh. 


3. In that theſe Contemners of Sciences endeavour 
ot at fixing any thing in themſelves by a ſevere con- 
templation of Truth: as ſoon as any Truth pretends 
but to evidence, as if they were incapable of ownin 
ie, they quit their ſtation , and betake themſelves to - 
nquiring whether any one has oppos'd that ſame : 
and if they find Impugners, they aſſume it for moſt evi- 
dent, that ſuch a Truth is not evident. For, ſay they, 
ere it evident, 'twould be (o to all ; *twould convince 


yery underſtanding. But, they may juſt as well fay, 


the. 
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the Sun is not wviſible,becaufe tis not ſeen by them who 
curn their backs ont, or keep their eies ſhut. For, as in 
corporeal ſight, ſome corporeal motion is neceſſary, by 
which the Ball of the Eye may be ſet againſt the Ob 
jet: no leſs to ſee and fix in the mind this very evi- 
dence, that the ſame cannot be and not-be at once, a 
certain Application, and as it were, opening of the 
mind is required; even to conceive and pive birth toſ1 
the very evidenteſt evidence. And, for want of this, 
ſo many of the Ancients and Moderns have not own'd,fa 
but corrupted, the evidence of that very firſt and moſtf:, 
notorious Principle. Whence they can never attainfn 
that Scientifical Method which ſhines fo clear in Arith4h 
metickand Geometry, but are wholly entangled in Lo-[# 
gical and Equivocal trifles ; and fill babbling Volumegſi 
with fopperies. Let theſe luſty Compilers of Tomega 
ſhew the world but one leaf , or one page deduc'd, orJF 
at leaſt, attempted in a Geometrical Method ; andlS 
then, let them complain there's no Science , or that it}F 
lies hid in an unfathomable Well : now the ſordidftc 
Sluggards, only metcleſome at repaoaches , conceit aſq 
Lion in the way, and ſtir not a foot, ſo much as to be4n 
hold the very way. 


| 
l 
v 


Eightly" 
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A + 
w- Eighth Plea 
b. 
ris Wards off from Ariſtotle the Calumny of 
4 ſpecial Impiety. 
C 
tor. Ax Nd now I ſeem atan end of the Task ſet me: 


did not the ſame perfons ſtrein, as enviouſly 
d.Jas poſlible, to defame Ariſtotle, with all manner of Con- 
oſt]t«melies ; that the ignominy of that one man may 
uinjmake way. for them to tear Science 'it ſelf out of the 
th4tiands of the Learned , and throw it' into the dirt of 
,0-[Probability. For, he alone, of all' the Ancients, has 
neglefe any Monument of Demonſtration in Metaphyſicks 
negand Phyficks; The Academicks, where they leave the 
orfPeripateticks, were Orators, not Philoſophers. For, 
nd[Svcrates -himfelf was meerly a Diſputer and a Doubter. 
t it} Plato and Ariſtotle divided his School. Plato propos'd 
didfto himſelf, with his wholy-divine Wit and pureſt Elo- 
it quence, to ſet out Probability, and ' make himſelf ad- 
be4mir'd for ſpeaking ſpecious things concerning the Prin- 
tples neceſſary to Human life. - Ariſtotle very conciſe- 
ly hunting after truth by Experiments, and Marrying 
with the inſpection of Nature, the power of deducing. 
Conſequences, deſtgn'd to ſhew the world Science in 
*byſicks and Metapbyſicks worthy to vye with Geome- 
c(#ry : And,therefore, as long as a Popular form of Com-- 
MONe- - 


— 
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-mon-wealth nouriſht the power of Orators, He was 
leſs eſteem'd. For, thoſe Famous perſons affeted to 
manage Science after the manner of Civil Cauſes, 
without a ſolid and firm Judgment. The Orators at 
length, wearing out of credir, the Authority of Ari- 
ftotle grew ſtronger ; and has been deriv'd from the Ro- 
mans to the Arabians; from them, to our Schools : 
the Italians firſt (to our knowledge ) re-calling into 
the Weſt, the Science of the Arabians, which the wars 
long ſince had chas'd-away. 

2. 'Tis highly unjuſt, and a fign of a Cavilling ſpi- 
rit, to pry into his Life, whoſe DoGQine you go about 
to impugn : For, thele Oratorial preventions of the 
Reader argue.the Writer has no mind a candid Judg- 
ment ſhould be given of the Truth ; but lyes in waic 
to diſtort Juſtice by ſicring the AﬀeQGions. Where. 
Fore, hiſſing out thoſe things which are tattled againſt 
Ariftotles manners , let's trace what's objeGed againſt 
his Dofirine. Peter Gaſſendus , then, in his Third 
Exercitation, objeds it as certain, that *tis Ariftotles 
Opinion, in his Book of Metaphyſicks, that God is an 
Animal : Whereas, on the contrary, in the 8. Book 
of his Phyſicks, Chap. 6 and 10. He fo expreſly 
makes Cod a ſubſtance immaterial , indiviſible , im- 
moveable either by himſelf or by accident ; that impu- 
dence it ſelf cannot be able to deny God, in his Opini- 
on, not-an Animal. He adds, that God ts ty'd to the 
out-moſt Superficies of the higheſt Heaven , whic 


I 
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is extream-heedleſly ſaid in the Peripatetical Way : 
Whether you conſtrue without Heawen, in imaginary 
ſpaces (whereas Ariſtotle moſt expreſly atteſts there 
areno'ſuch ); or an Indivifible adherent to Heaven; 


whereas, both the Firſt Mover muſt neceſſarily be ſaid 
to be in that which is firſt Moveable or Moved; and, 


tis well known, that, in Ariſtotle's way, the Superficies 


is mov d only through the Motion of the Body whoſe 
it is; as alſo, the Superficies (as we have ſaid above) is 
a certain being divided, or term, or no-farther 'of a 
Body , and not any Entity in which God may be 
placed. 

- 3- The next accuſation argues God bound up to the 
Laws of Fate and Neceſſety. But, here, the Calumnia- 
tor is clearly in an Error. For, there are two kinds 
of Fate; one a Storcal; their's who aſſert that what- 


ever things are, exiſt in forceof ContradiGion, ſince, 


of neceſlity, every thing muſt either be or not-be ; and 
this Fate Ariſtotle rejets : The other Fate is a Courſe 
of Cauſes. Since, therefore, tis evident and agreed 
by all, in the Peripatetical way, that God is the Firſt- 
Being, and by conſequence, the Cauſe of the whole 
Series of the reſt ; moſt clear it is that, in Ariſtotle's 
School, He is not Subje& to Fate, but himſelf the Fate 
of all other things ; which is the moſt wiſe Tenet of the 
Saints, and the marrow of Chriſtian Doftrine. Like 
this is the other, that He is Subjet to Neceſſity. For, 


the term, Neceſſ#ty, is ambiguous : For, as tis attributed 


ro 
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| to Animals centradiflinitly from Liberty, fo it takes: 
away pentet knowledge ; which no Peripatetich ever 
deny'd to God, to whom Ariſtetles Doctrine forces 
the very top of knowledge to be attribured. There's 
another Neceſſ#y ſpringing from prefect knowledge ; 
to which noching lying undiſcovered, one perfed in 
knowledge, and, conſequently, God, can take bat 
one way. But, this neceſſicy implying the determi- 
nationof anUInderſtander ro Particulars, oat of Com- 
' mon Principles, maniteftly ſpeaks Eleon or liberty 
actuated. | 
. He is farther calumniated to have taught that 
God knows aot deſpicable aad petty things ; and, the 
22. of his Metapbyficks ts cited, where this is not found. 
but by way of doubtiogg: But, his beſt Interpreters 
conclude; out of other Texts, that Ariſtotle attributes 
the knowledge even of thele too, to God. This cri- 
mipation, therefore, argues anill will , drawing the 
words of that excellent perſon to the worſt tenſe. - 
Yet, at leaſt, He makes the World increated. But 
this may eaſily be deny d. He aſſerted it, indeed, not- 
enerated, or, impoſſible to haye begun by Motion 
and the force of Natural Cauſes ;. which is moſt con- 
ſonane to Chriſtian Faith : Bur, as tothe Creation of 
the World, he has not a word on't : Yet, tis one thing 
not to have acknowledg d it,or reacht {o bigh; another, 
to deny; amongſt modeſt Men that babble not incer- 
caigties. Yet, I confeſs, he thought the World it (elf 
| : Eternal: 
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Eternal : But, in his very Error, he ſhewed himſelf 
the chief of Heathen Philoſophers. For, whereas,they 
all with one conſent declared, that nothing is made of 
nothing , twas inconlequent for the World to: have 
began by Motion,which could not exiſt without Timez 
and no begining of Time, either out of its own effence; 
or by the ation of moving Caules, could-appear. Tis 
plain, therefore, that this Error of Ariftotle's argues 
his excellency above the reſt, who by Chance, and not 
by Science light on the Truth. 

s. The laſt calumny about his Tenets concerns the 
Immortality of the Soul, which Gaſſendus ſaies, Ariſto- 
tle in many places denies : bur as disfavourably as be- 
forc ; ſince, his beſt Interpreters atteſt that he acknow- 
ledged it; and Plutarch records him to have written 
concerning: the Soul; upon Eudemzs's death; out of 
whom is cited that famous. Story-of a dead man s Soul 
begging revenge of his Friend. Whence is evidenc'd 
that thoſe Interpreters err, who, out of Ariſtotle's Pfine 
ciples, endeavour'to conclude the Soul not immortal, 
and that this was Ariſtotle's own ſence. Ie hits ſtrange- 
ly in fine, that the Anthor, otherwile very-ingeniousy 
ſhould judge this a fit Obzedtion, that Ariſtotle detyed 
the Reſurrection of the dead : which, tis moſt certain, 
the light of Faith firſt diſcover'd to Mortals; though, 
aſcer its acceptation on that account, _ its conformity 
alſo to the progrels of Nature might be diicern'd; This 
farther, that he concludes, ſaying, that Ariſtotle ſpeaks 

2 many 


& 
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many things wholly diſagreeable to our H. Orthodox 
Faith : as if Plato and the reſt of the Philoſophers had 
tendred the World none but Tenets agrecable to 
Faith: which is by ſo much an unworthier part of 
Gaſſendus, in that he himſelf in his Preface , promiſes 
he'l ſhew that, tis by Faith alone, any thing comes to 
our knowledge of God and the Intelligences ; and that 
all Arguments about theſe things,drawn from the light 
of Nature, are vain. A worthy Epiphonema, indeed, 
to cloſe up his Sixth Book, deſign'd againſt Metaphy-. 
fick,, or the ſuvreme Science. 


Ninth Plea 


Wipes off the Aſperſions on Ariſtotle's 
Doftrine and Terms. 


rs, T Muſt now return from Gaſſendxs to the Author: 

of The Vanity of Dogmatizing ; ſince he has ſe-. 
leRed the ſtrongeſt Medinms : juſtly preferring them 
before that numerable rabble which Gaſſendus has 
heap'd together, even tocloying ; out of love to re- 
proaching, rather than Science. —Our Engliſh Acade- 
mick, then, firſt by way of Preface, as it were, ſeems 
to decline that envy , which the honourable train of 
Ariſtotle's Followers would be apt to procure him ; ap- 


plying that ſentence of Seneca's, The Multitude is au 
£ Argu- 
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Argument of the worſt : (o prone we are to err; even-in 
che plaineſt things. For, tis evident, the Vulgar, in 
ſome things, follow men of excellence, as it were, their 
Captains 3 in other things ate govern d, or rather hur. 
ried by their own judgment. The: former Method is 
that of Nature it (elf, that many Ignorants may, by the 
vertue and Authority of a few, ' be carried to good: 
But, that the Vulgar ſhould judge of things themſelvs 
know not , and by a tumultuary conſent, /precipitate 
the counſels of the prudent; this is oppoſite to the 
Laws of Nature and; Reaſon. Here now enquire 
whence Ariſtotle has got an Authority with the Vulgar? 
and twill clearly appear he has been made the Coriphers 
of Philoſophers by the {way of the very Princes of Scho< 
laſtical Theology : to whom if you compare the Judg- 
ments of Orators or Criticks, they dwindle away to: 
nothing. The Fathers themſelves (thoſe great Perſons 
pardon me ifI ſay 1o)) are of another different Trade ; 
nor have fallen upon any Philoſophical Explication of 
Faith, otherwiſe than as forc'd to it by the importuni-- 
ty of Hereticks. 

2. The Author ſubjoins, that in the opinion 
of the wile , Peripeteticiſm is a-maſs of Terms 
that ſignifie nothing. But this Author knew not that 
his own Terms are ſo equivocal, rhat themſelves ſpeak 
nothing. For, who has ſufficiently fifred this, who, or 
by whoſe judgment they are called wiſe, that have pro- 


nounced this of the Peripateticks ? If we conſult Ari-: 
ſtotles 
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fotles, Warks: them(elyes, or his ancient Emulators, 
tis clearer than the Sun, none ever of the Philoſophers 
ſo indyſtriouſly , and: by diſtributing ſo many of his 
Terms into abvieuz lences, took care for the clearne(; 
of his DiQates, and-elu ded the entanglementof Equi- 
vocations, Tis manifeſt then, the Wiſe men. had litele 
skill-in Ariftotle. They have miſtaken, therefore, for 
Ariſtotelians {ome Apes:dlaaking themſelves with: Ari- 
ſtotle's name , and expole other mens Tenets for Peri- 
petetzcaliones: and'( which he ſeems not to know ) in 
very, truth Pyrropjans. . For, whoever, in mighty Vo. 
himes and/Queſtions: piled one on another, teaches no- 
thing elſe, but; thar one part; indeed,. is: more likely, 
but. either ſide: 1s defenſible 3 in ſuch a World of 
twattle ſajes no more, than had he pals'd ſentence in 
one; Ward:, that Nothing is-.clear. This Calumny, 
therefoxe, touches his own Friends, not: Arifto- 
tle, ; 
3» Then, he profecutes. his Plea: againſt the Perz.. 
pateticks; by, certaiy Doubts; which cither. are nor, 
or ſeem not, clear to him, in {pight of Reaſon. T 

notion of Myteris prima, which aſſerts: it to have nci- 


ther Qniddity, nor Quantity, nor Quality, he conteſts 


is a Deſcription of Nothing. 'Strange, that Men be fo 


humorſome ! Are there, perhaps, in all Nature more 


uſual words than Being and Power ? > Who is ſo ſot- 
tiſh, that he ſpeaks not thus of a piece of Braſs or 
Marble aflign'd for the purpoſe , that it 7s not-yer, 
| but 
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but may or will be  Statyerat Mortary ? To they not, 
peradyenture, anderftand themuſelves that peak thus; 


or, when they ſay, it may be, or has an aptitude to be x 


Mercwry, Do'they lay the Brafs or Marble is Nothing, 
or, is nothing of Mercury ? How, then, beſides Mer- 
cry, or the Form of Mercury ,, is there not a certain 
power or aptitude to be Mercery , which neither is 
Mercury a&nally, nor yet a notion'of No-thing or No- 
thing ? Or if, 4n reſpec of che Fagure which conſti» 
tutes Mercnry, there 1s fome aptitude which neither is 
that, nor yet a Notion of Nothing ; why may we noc 
affirm the ſame of a Qwantaw or Bulk, and ſay, a Boy 
17 not yet big, but may be big? For he that alerts 
chis does he not, at the {ame time, deny Bigneſs; and 
yet clearly he names an Aptitude eo Bigneſs? Nor, 
perhaps, is there any difference in reſpeR to Entity ; 
for we {cruple not to ſay thac Tallow or Oile wiy be 
Flame, and yet that they are wot yet Flame : the Tal 
low , therefore , or Oil neither are the thing, Flame, 


| which they 224y be, nor ſo big as they will be when 


they are Flame, nor ſo hot ; and yet they may be Flame, 
they may be greater , they may be hotter : and there is 
in them a certain power , which neither has Quiddity, 


| Quantity, nor Quality; ſince they are refer'd to all 


e,and arein a prelent ſtate of privation in reſpe& 
to them. Now whoever profeſles this unincelligible, 
direſtly condemas Mankind for a company of Fools, 
that know not what they ſay in their vulgareſt ſpeech 
and. 
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and commerces : And, he that denies Matter it ſelf 
deſtroys that ſolemn Maxim of Philoſophy , that Na- 
ture makes nothing of nothing. | 
4. Therearetwo other Terms which trouble. our 
Sceptick, Form and being educ'd out of the power of 
Matter. As tor the firſt, 'cis ſtrangely odd, that too 
much ſpeculation ſhould ſo render ingeniqus men no 
better than the moſt ſtupid. Can any man be born 
ſuch a Bruit, as not to own that one rhing is diſtin 
from another ? or, if it be diſtin&, can he aſſert tis di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by nothing ? Does the difficulty lie here, 
that this, by which tis diſtinguith'd ſhould be called a 
_ Form? what a ſtrange unreaſonableneſs is this, not to 

let me call that. a Form, which I ſee diſtinguiſh 
one from the other * May nor I ſay of two brazen 
Statues, that they agree in Braſs, andare diſtinguiſhe 
by their Figures ? Or, if there be a third of Marble, 
ſhallI be chid for ſaying, the brazen ones are difſtin- 
guiſht from the Marble one , in that this is of Scone, 
thoſe other of Mettal ? As, therefore, before, I diſtin- 
guiſht power and being 1n ſubſtance, Quantity, and 
Quality; I may, now, 1n/rhe lame , find grounds 
for the denominations of Form and Subje& in each of 
them. 
. As to the later Term, being educ d out of power, 
let the ingenious Man refle& whether that which, out 
ot ſome dark hole, ſoftly and by degrees comes forth 
nro open view, is improperly ſaid to be educ'd o 


' brought 
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brought out. Again, let him-reniember.'(if ht have e- 
verſeen a peece of Marble fotm'd by a'Statuary ) how, 
at firſt it cannot be imagin'd what the Artift means to 
form : after a little pains, there appears a confus'd re- 
ſemblance of a Humane Creature ; ' then, whether it be 
a Man or Woman; and at length, what Man it is. Be- 
hold, how a man, which was potentially-in the Marble, 
and confuſed in the dark, as it were, is by little and lit- 
tle educ'd by Art out of that confuſton into clear light, 
and the Marble is palpable and expreſly'made a Ceſar. 
Philoſophers conſider as much in Nature; whether you 
obſerve the ſceds of living things, or the Community 
of the Elements to be mixt into a compound, or the'ab- 
ſtraction of Matter from the Elements:, whence this 
Phraſe to be educ'd out of the power of Matter ſignifies 
Matter out of its aptitude to many, to be determin'd, 
by the operation of . Nature or. Art to one certain 
thing ; through a motion from confuſion to diſtin4- 
neſs : and not to be, as it were, intus'd, with a depen- 
dance from the ſubject, as this Azti-Peripatetick fan- 
cies out of I know not what Dreamers. For, there are 
none of thele triflles extant in Ariſtotle. 


Tenth Plea 
Maintains certain Definitions and Arguings. 


&, N Ext they ſhoot at two of Ariſtotle's Definiti- 


04s, cither of them moſt exa&, and as clear 
K as 
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' ascan be, to thoſe that:underſtand any thing in his 
way. The firſt is the Definition of Light, in theſe 
words, Light is the af of a preſpicuous thing : which 
ſeems obſcure to this race of people, becauſe the uſe 
of the Word. A& is fram'd by Philoſophers, and not 
taken from Tully, or found in Calipine. Let them 
know, therefore, that A& is deriv'd from Agere, to do, 
or Agi, tobe done, or the Participle AFum, done ; 
and us'd by Philoſophers for that, by which what was 
intended by the Agent at the end of his Action is term'd 
or demonſtrated done. In Greek, perhaps, 'tis more 
elegantly call'd aw as it were, the Operation of 
the Cauſes, taking the Operation, not for the Flux 
of the Action, but, for that which remains in- 
troduced by the Operation, which is fuch a Flux. 
But, becauſe our language affords not a proper word 
correſpondent to the term, A&; our Sterling Philoſo- 
pher 1s all in choller againſt Ariſtotle. For, if he 
had put but ordinary words, inſtead of terms of 
Art, ſaying, Light is a certain perfeion of a body, 
that bas this in its Nature , tolet coloured things ap- 
pear through it, making them de fafto gppear through 
it ; as we experience Objects are ſeen through illumi- 
nated Air, which are not ſeen through it darkened : 
what had he found worth making ſuch a wide mouth 
over? Now becauſe he has ſpoken moſt ncatly and 
briefly, poor Ariſtotle ſmarts for ir. 

2, The other Definition has the ſame faule. The 
Deft. 
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Definition is this, Motion is the AF of a thing in pow» 
er, as in power. For, ſince athing is ſaid to be in pow- 
er, to that it may be brought to by Motion ; for exam- 
ple ; One thats ſick, tro Health ; Wood, to firing, or 
to be fire : tis plain, that Motion is that perfe&tion , or 
a& with which the ſubje& is afteted whilſt 'ris yet in 
power,or,till the ſick perſon be in health, or the Wood 
be fire ; as in power,or in that ſtate by which it may at«= 
tain the intended perfetion. Bebold here a moſt clear 
and learned Definition, and ſubje&t to no other re- 
proach than a certain umbrage, from a ridiculous ſtory 
concerning the Greek term irmnixae, ' which I believe 
fram'd by the Philoſopher to expreſs his intention em- 
phatically. The ſtory's this ; Thata Critick,, I know 
not who, went to one Ciccrs, eſteem'd a Magician (1 
imagine, becauſe he wrote of Magick.) to enquire of 
the Devil what was the meaning of that word wnxixee 
in Ariſtotle; and return'd as wife as he went, and 
mock'd at by the Oracle. That it may appear then 
what a Dunce Devil our Philoſophers have conſulted 3 
Ire them take notice that imnaixae is a word made up of 
three, # 7i«1;*», with the addition of a faeminine ter- 

mination, which is proper for ſignifying Abſtractions : 
and (o Gpnifies the Manner the ſubject of Motion is 
tound in at the end of the ation 3 which is the very 

ſame thing with the term A&, as tis explicated above. 
3- In hisleventeenth Chapter there 1s a new Calum- 
ny forg'd againſt Ariftetle;the more unworthily,in that 
K 2 he, 
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he;-above the reſt , has endeavour'd at clearneſs. His 
Philoſophy is accus'd to: be licigious, and through the 


wavering uſe of his Terms, confuſed and obſcure. 


This accuſation is found guilty of a double Ignorance: 
One, of what Ariſtotle's ule is; forhe's the carefulleſt 
that ever wric, to diſtinguiſh and form the ſignifi 
cations of his Terms : The other is, that he takes 
Sce pticks for Peripateticks. And, that the Scepticks 
endeavours are the vaineſt that can be, I eaſily grant; 
that they little trouble. themſelves about fixing the 
uſe of their words, to be left more at liberty to ſell any 
trifles they liſt for Vanity or profits ſake ; that they are 
petty Orators, or rather janglers, not Philoſophers ;. 
that they take upon them the name of Ariſtotelians, 
co corrupt Youth and: draw Diſciples after them. I 
deny not that theſe are to be ſhun'd like the Plaigue, 
by all purſuers of Science ; nor 1s any thing of ſollidity 
to be expected from them : this one thing puts me 
out: of :patience , that Perſons, otherwiſe ingenious 
and deſirous of knowledge, fliould be averted by theſe 
Cheats, not only from true Science, but from all hope 
of ever gaining any, inthe things moſt neceſlary to 
human lite. 

4. They back their feigned Plea againſt the Philo- 
ſopher out of his own Words and Actions. Their 
firſt crack is upon that ſaying of his, that his Books of 
Phyſicks were ſo publiſht, that they were not made pub. 


lick;The ſenſe whereof was,thatthe Matter or Subject 
| hand- 
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Kandled in them is fo abſtratted, that, without the al- 
fiſtance of an experienc'd Maſter , they could not be 
underſtood by thole unus'd to his way 3 which we ſee 
hold to this day : For, ſcarce any one comprehends 
thoſe Books, unleſs aided by the old Commentators. 
Whence our Moderns, for the moſt part, are quice 
beſides the Cuſhion as to Ariſtotles meaning ; though 
he himſelf has ſpoken, as clearly as poſlible the brevity 
He prefixt to himſelf could bear. The next Calumny 
is groſſer and more lucklel(s; that thoſe things which 
he has collected, to: furniſh Logical] Diſputants, and 
perfe& the Ac of Dilputing previoully to giving Judg- 
ment, ſhould be applyed to his Method of Demon- 
ſtrating, and to his practice not in diſputing but defi- 
ning. For, as, in Plays, tis a commendation to en- 
rangle the ſtory, that it may come off ar laſt with grea- 
ter admiration : So, 'tts the task of the Inquirer to 
confound the Queſtion, with .propoſing Difficulties 
before it, that the Demonſtrator may clearly Vnidicate 
it, and, as it were, diſpelling the clouds, reſtore i to. 
Light. 
5. This Plea requir'd Inſtances out of that work 
of his. The Author preſles three : Upon Gaſſen- 
dus's credit, I believe, or ſome other flight Lookers 
into it; for, in the Book ic (elf there's nothing to be 
ſeen : The firſt runs thus. He proves the World to 
be perſeT, becauſe it conſiſts of Bodies; that Bodies 


are perfect, becaule they confiſt of a triple dimenſion ; 
that 
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that a triple dimenſions is, therefore, perfe&, becauſe 
confiſting of three ; and that three is perfe, becauſe 
two we call both, and never ſay all till we come to three. 
Look into his Firſt book De Calo, Chap. 1. You 
ſhall find theſe laſt words make no part of the De- 
monſtration , but are additional only : and that the 
Demonſtration, it ſelf is this; Becauſe the World 
conſiſts of Bodies, the perfection of the World is to 
be perfe& in the Notion of Body. Now, the per- 
fection of Body lies in this, that 1t be ſpread every 
way upon three prependiculars, as the Geometricians 
demonſtrate. And thus are both the ſeveral Bodies, 
and the World; but in a divers manner ; For the ſe- 
veral Bodies are terminated cach to others ; whence, 
though they are ſpread according to all the lines, yet 
not to the whole, or utmoſt extent of them. Bur, 
becauſe there is no ſpace beyond or without the World 
(as 'tis demonſtrated in the fourth of his Phyſicks),the 
World s ſpread according to all and the whole lines, 
or, perfealy every way ; and by conſequence, muſt be 
ſaid perfe&t in the Notion of Body, and, ſo, abſo- 
lutely. 

6. The ſecond Inſtance is,that Ariſtotle aſſerts, were 
there more Worlds, the Moon would fall down upon 
the Earth. This conſequence the Arguer thinks 
ſprung from ſuch a fancy as theirs , that fear the An- 
tipodes ſhould drop into Heaven. But, he refleQs 
not how great pains the Philoſopher took to eſtabliſh 
the 
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the Center of the World in the Farth : Which gran- 
red , this conſequence would depend not from fancy 
but reaſon, as himſelf ſeems to confeſs. 

7. The third Inſtance, too (drawn out of 1b. 2. 
cap. 5. De Celo. ls utterly perverted. For, Ariſtotle 
teaches not, that the Heav'nsare, therefore, carry'd 
towards the Weſt, becauſe the Weſt is the Nobler , 
(as the Argument makes it ); but, that the Welt is the 
Nobler, becauſe the Heay ns are carry'd towards it. 
Now, there's this difference betwixt the two; that in 
the former Method, tis afſum d without proof, that 
the Weſt is the Nobler; in the later , it follows 
out of thoſe things which Ariftotz[t had concluded ; 
viz, That there s nothing Accidental in Eternal 
Things 3 and, by conſequence, that the Motion to- 
wards the Weſt is Natural to the Heav'ns ; and Na- 
eural Motion is to the more honourable : whence ic 
clearly follows, that the Weſt is Nobler than the Eaft.. 
It follows, I ſay ; for, if the Principles were true, 'twere 
a Noble Demonſtration, 


Eleventh Plea 
Refutes ſome Topicks babbled againſt Science, 


' Bout the end of the Chapter he expreſſes indig- 
nation,that the learned fo employ all their pains 
upon Logick, Phyſick, and Metaphylick ; that the Sci- 


enccs, uſefauller to human life, viz. concerning the 
Heav'ns 
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Heav ns, Meteors, Foſlils, and Animals, but eſpecially 
Politicks and Oeconomicks, are much negle&ed, Nor 
can I deny that theſe are negleGed in the Schools : bur, 
what's guilty on't,but the Scepticiſm that reigns there ? 
For, if the Sciences were taught in Ariſtotle's Method, 
there would be room enough for all ; nor would nature 
be taunted with the uſual calumny , that Mans life is 
t00 ſhort forthe Arts: But, the neceſſary ones once 
known,there would advance ſtill aſurpluſage of leiſure, + 
to take abundantly, inany of thele Sciences, that de- 
lighe which human Curioſity ſhould be drawn to. Bur, 
they are the Scepticks that envy this happineſs to men; 
confounding all things with endleſs conteſts; eſpecially 
thoſe common truths which Ariſtotle has demonſtrated: 
ſuch as are Formal Diviſubility,that what ever is mav/d 
is moydby another,that a Continuum or Bulk is divi- 
ſible in infinitum, that there's no vacuum : and ſuch 
like ; without the owning whereof before hand, 'ris in 
yain to make Experiments for acquiring Science:Since, 
they will all come at length to be reſolvd into theſe 
Principles; or elle there will be ever a ſtraining after 
Science unproffitably, without any Principles at all. 
2. In his eighteenth Chapter, he reproves the Peri- 
atetical Dofrine as inlufficient to ſolve Phenomena's. 
But,this he does out of Error or Spleen : For,if he takes 
the Doctrine of our Modern Philoſophical Apes to be 
Ariſtotle's own, he s ſtrangely in an error ; but, if he 
denyes Ariſtotle to have taken pains to ſolve Problem's, 
he'l 
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he'l be ſhewn guilty of Tnjuſtice by all his Books of 
Natural Philoſophy, thoſe eſpecially which uſually fol- 
low his eight Books. Which of the Moderns has 
more happily unbowel'd Nature than Digby , who at 
every turn is mindful of Ar:ſtotle,and candidly accepts 
his Diftates ? The Adverſary urges that the Syſteme 
of Heaven is mil-contriv'd by Ariſtotle. Open the ac- 
cuſation, youll find the ſum and very knot of it to be, 
that Ariſtotle had not an Optick Table : elſe ſuppo» 
ſing thole Phenomenas of the Sun, which enlightened 
Ariſtotle's Age , his Diſcourſe, in his Books De Cwlo, 
merits all admiration. That the Intelligences are rhe 
Movers of the Heav'n is Chriſtian DoCtrine. That 
there is a certain Fire ſwimming upon our Air is 
nothing elſe but des Cartes's Ether , or a kind of 
rarer Element enbracing the convex of our sky. If 
AriStotle has erc'd in a very few things ; why, yet, ſo 
much anger ? ſhall we notallow Philoſophy its growing 
time ? If, yet, he may be ſaid to Err, and not rather in- 
geniouſly,and ingeniouſly to propoſe, who profeſles he 
conjectures, not Demonſtrates ; as Ariſtotle does in his 
Books De Clo. 

3- His ninteenth Chapter inveighs againſt Ariſtotle's 
Doctrine as unfruitful and barren; but, weakly and 
falſely. Weakly, becaule all the inventions he ſpeaks 
of belong to Artificers and Handy-cratt-Men ; not 
Philoſophers, whole office tis to wake uſe of Experi- 
ments for Science, not to make them. Falfly, becauſe 

Ariſtotle's 
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Ariſtotle's way of Dactrine being about Common No. 
tions, withour which there's no comprehending Parti- 
calars;nothing is truly invented without it. I, but the 
are Generals that are found in Ariftotle. It muſt be re. 
ply'd, that he and his Diſciples deſerve thanks for de. 
vulging them, and fixing a ſtep to climb thence farther 
and higher. But,(if my Divination fails me not)l ſee, 
were Ariftotle's Principles plack'd up, Philoſophy un- 
able to give an Account of ordinary Effets. I'm ſure, 
the Philotophby which admits Vacurries 15 reducible ro 
no Rules for acting:And des Cartes 's Vortices,[ ſhrewd- 
ly fufpect no way ſerviceable to invention. Concer- 
ning his Texets, which ſavour of impicty, we have ſpo- 
ken before. For his contradictions, the places are not 
cited : bur, whoever is skill'd in Ariſtotle knows , he 
uſes to draw Examples out of others Books and vulgar 
ſayings ; and that nothing is to be eſteemed his own, 
which falls not . into the Courſe of his Doctrine. 
Whence, 'tis no hard matter to find contrary Opinions 
in his works: but, thoſe things alone are to be alcribed to 
him, which either are aſlerced in their proper places,or 
brought by him for confirmation of his known Temets. 
4. The twentieth Chapter renders manifeſt the emi- 
nence of Peripateticitm above all other Methods, by its 
very impugnation of it. For, it aſſumes, 1t cannot be 
known that one thing is Cauſe of another, otherwile 
than becauſe they are found together : which we deny 


not to be an occaſion of fulpecting, but no Argument 
of 
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of Cauſality ; for,if nothing elſe be clear, 'ewill be ſtill- 
unknown, which of the too is the Cauſe, which Effect. 
But, the Peripateticks conclude not A. to be the cauſe 
of B. till, defining both,they find, out of their very De+ 
finitions,that A cannot be, bur it nind follow out fi 3 
intrinſecals that B is. For example, a Peripaterick col- 
lects that Fire is the Cauſe of Heat ; becauſe Heat is 
nothing elſe but Atoms flowing from Fire : arid on the 
other fide, he knows that Fire cannot exiſt , but it muſt 
ſend out ſuch particles. Des Cartes's paradox,of Light 
and the Sun, is juſt as if we ſhould expect the Skyes fal- 
ling to catch Larks. That wonderfully ingenious Man 
is ſo cceleſtial, that he has nor ſo much as Sand to found 
his ſtructures on. Peripateticks chuſe rather to collect 
a few Certaintics, acknowledging a Mulritude of un- 
certainties, than, graſping at all, ro hold nothing. Sure 
I am, none more largely pretends Demonſtration, than 
des Cartes : So thar, nothing is more unſeemly than for 
his adorers to profeſs Scepticiſm. 

5. Not a ot ſtronger, to eſtabliſh the impoſlibilicy 
of Science, is the argument from the variety of Opini- 
ons amongſt thoſe that are call'd Philolopers. For 
firſt, it muſt be evident that they are Philoſophers : 
before their judgements deſerve eſteem in Philoſophi- 
cal matters. Do they profeſs to Demonſtrate ? Do 
they model their Books in Euclid's Method ? Do they 
interweave Definitions with ſelf-known truths ? And 
admit no other for proof ? All which may be obſery'd 
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in Ariftotle and his antient interpreters, though notex.. 


preſs'd in Euclids form. Theſe things if they do,cither 
they are not rational;or all will be of the ſame mind; as 
Geometricians are. If they negle theſe, 'ris not a pin 
matcer for their judgments in Philoſophy. Our Au- 
thor tells a ſtory of the power of Fancy, which I doubt 
1s imperfect : For, it{eems, he would have one Man be 
able-ro order anothers thoughts without ever aGing by, 


his ſenſes or Fancy : Since, he relates, that one com-. 
pel'd others, abſent from him, to think and ſpeak what. 


he pleas'd. For, though I allow Men to have a very. 
large power over Animals,by the help of their Fancies; 
for example, to tame or enrage them ,. by means of 
ſounds or ;hewing them figures ; perhaps, too, to ſtrike. 
them ſick or cure them, and {ach like : Yet, that the: 
Fancy ſhould be mov'd to thole things, which move it. 
not by any ſenſe, 'tis hard to believe. For all that, I do. 
not altogether deny the Motion made upon theſenſe to. 
be every way like, and Univocal to that which is in the 
mind ; and, when it happens, to be deriv d rather from 
the vehemencic of the afteQion, than the pure Motion, 
of the Fancies impreſling it. . 

6. In this twenty firſt Chapter, he divines of Future. 
Science 3 particularly, of ſome not-yet dilcoverd man-. 
ners of ating at diſtance : which Ile rather await, than 
diſcuſs or hope for. Abour theend of the Chapter, he 
aſlumes,thar nothing can be known,unlels it be refolv'd 
into the firſt Cauſes... Whence, he. ſhould have ſcen 


clearly - 
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clearly that the Firſt Cauſes, and Metaphyſicks, which 
treats of them, is moſt known of all to Nature, or next : 
to our firſt knowledges : And that Naturaliſts ſtrive in 
vain , who negotiate much about the particulars. of 
Nature ; and comprehend nothing through their igno- 
rance of Metaphyſick, Take for example the ſtir about 
Vacuum;which Metapbyſicks declare asimpoſlible,as for 
no-thing to be a thing:about the ſpring of Rarity and 
Denſity;which the Metaphbyſician moſt palpably demon- 
] ſtrates isout of, or,extrinſecal tothe things that are Rare 
and Denle,and many ſuch like ; whoſe truth thoſe that 
eſſay by Experiments,but without the light of Metapby- 
ſick, ſhall find an endleſs work on't. Metaphyſical 
Principles muſt be taken from. Ariſtotle,not des Cartes,. 
though a Perſon of moſt eminent Wit. For, Ariſtotle, 
by contemplation, form'd into. method thoſe things: 
which he found engrafted in nature : Des Cartes,in his. 
Phyſical principles ( as if he meant co preſcribe the 
Creator an Idea ) deſigns in the. Air and in the Cons 
cave of the Moon,as they ſay,what himſelfthought was 
to be done, according to Art. From which kind of Fa-- 
brick there's no benefit to be hoped for by the Reader. 
7. The next Chapter is ſick of that error,which A-- 
riſtotle has very often detected and confuted ; iz.that. 
nothing is known unleſs it be perfealy known: for ex- 
ample, that we know not God zs, . unlefſe we ſee him, 
that any Man cannot make ule, and be ſure of that des 
Cartes's firſt-known thing or Objed of knowledge, I 
| think. 
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think; therefore] am, unlefſe he comprehends the all 
things of that I, ſo, as to know the Nature of his Mat- 
ter and Form, rhe Number of his Elements and Mem- 
bers, and the Cauſes and Motion by which he was be- 
gotten, and in ſhort, whatever is conneed with him. 
Which is clearly to profefſe,he knows not the queſtion 
in hand: For,none of the Dogmatizers either arrogates 
to himſelfor hopes for ſo perfe&t a knowledge. 'Tis a 
piece ofthe ſame heedleſnefle, not to know that all chat 
ſee a white wall have the ſame apprehenſion of whitre- 
neſs,though their ſeveral ſenſations vary the degree and 
perfeQion of it. Whence, our Author had done more 
pradently to have ſat down in ſilence, and pardon'd 
the affecters of Science their error ; than, by meerly 
Topical and Deluſory Reaſons, to have averted minds, 
born to excellent things, from the firſt defire of Na- 
ture, and gathering fruit, at leaſt, in ſome degree ; ac- 
cording to that of the moral Poet, 


Though you of Glycons mighty lims deſpair, 
Do not to keep away the Gout forbear. 


8. For all that, our Academick makes no {cruple,in 
general, to lay all kind of miſchief to thoſe that pro- 
cced dogmarically, ſuch Art ( as the Philoſophers ſays) 
it requires to find a mean. Firſt he aſſerts this Method 
1s the Daughter of ignorance ? who would have Jook'd 
for this brand from a Sceptick ? you that profeſs your 
ſelves to know nothing, do you object ignorance to 0- 
thers ? Quis 
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79 
Quis tulerit Gracchos de ſeditions querentes ? 

Next, he calls ic the Inmate of untam'd affections : 
upon what title ? for, if there be any Science, that will 

The peaceful Temples keep well fortift d, 
Built by the Sages DoGtrine. 
You that profeſſe you know not whether there be any 
or no;how raſhly do you afficm it to dwell alwayes with 
untam d aftections ? ſince, if there be none, it dwells no 
where. The third inconvenience of Dogmatizing is, 
thatit ſtirs men up to controverfies. The rifing Sun 
ſeems to me guilty of the very ſame Crime, in diſturb- 
in the S/ug-a-beds, and ſummoning every one to their 
work : For, {ſuch a kind of falt it is, to inculcate Truth 
to thoſe that live in ignorance and error. A fourth 
crime is, that one who adheres to any Science, 
lays ignorance to the charge of thoſe that know not 
his demonſtration. I cannot deny it ; For, 'tis the 


' Nature and Title of light to reproach chofe things, as 


dark, which admit not its beams. But, herein the De- 
monſtrators are modeſter than the Scepticks, that, at 
leaſt, they except ſome, and ſpeak well of Nature; 
whom, with all her Children, the Scepticks condemn 
to the Dangeon of Darkneſle for ever. 

9. Like this 15 the next, that the confidence of Sci- 
ence in error bars the Gates againſt the liberty ro get 
poſſeſſion of trarh. How blindly does the Sceprich dil. 
pute theſe things? who freely owns that truth is no 
where, which men might have the liberty to gee pol. 

(clion: 
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ſeffion of. He concludes at laſt, the Dogmatizer has n 
petty and enthrall'd Soul. So ſtrangely things are nick- 
nam'd that are unknown! For, tis Science's part to di. 
Tate the Soul., and render it capable of great things : 
and this the pleaſure of one that kxows, to look down 
on Scepticks as altjn a tumulc below, and 
Lucret. See them at a loſs at every turn, 
And breathleſs hunting out the way of life. 

Which to make ones life and Task is the miſerableſt 
of all things, and an utter caſting off Rationality ; and 
the whole felicity Humanity affords. Theſe things, 
as they are all moſt true, and ſcarce deniable, even by a 
Sceptick, to follow out of the poſlibility of Demonſtra- 
tion , that is, if there be any Rational Nature, yet [ 
would not have them ſo aſſerted, as to Patronize pallia- 
ted Scepticks, who admit, indeed, that there is ſuch a 
thing as ſome both Phyſical and Metaphyſical Science,in 
common ; but neither tend to it by any legitimate Me- 
thod, nor own any thing, in particular, demonſtrated: 
and yet,by the preſs of the Herd,in a ſociety, thruſting 
one another on,and by loads of. Scriblers,they moſt ab- 
ſurdly fly at and arrogate to themſelves the higheſt 
degree of Do&orſhip,and the top of Sciences and name 
of Wiſdom. The Father of Nature grant Mankind may 
at length be eas'd of this Yoak ; which galls the necks 
of the Sons of Adam : and, that the tudious of truth 
may underſtand it alike dangerous to think every thing 
and nothing is demonſtrated. 
| F_I,Nel S._ 
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